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The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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The professional artist, and anyone who 6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, him take up one, then another; the B 
provides himself with whatever tools are grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
needed for best results. If you could have for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 


A 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he lain works with a full palette. If you have b 
made this magnificent drawing you would _ not worked in this way you have a pleasant | 
have seen on his desk before him, not two surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from RADO pencil palette.” 
E 
DIXON TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil ; 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED NEWMARKET. ONTARIO 
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A religious carving in black walnut 
by René Thibault in the collection 
of A. Tremblay, Quebec City. 
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Colourful OLD QUEBEC 


HERE the old and the new mingle . . . hospitable 
Québec City offers the artist ancient buildings, 
picturesque scenes and historic shrines. And, in the heart 
of all this old-world grandeur, there’s the modern luxury 
and comfort of the world-famed Chateau Frontenac— 
where superb cuisine and gracious service are traditional. 
Enjoy the colour and contrast of old Québec at any season 
of the year . . . visit nearby Ste. Anne de Beaupré, glorious 
Montmorency Falls, the historic Isle of Orleans. 


Information and reservations from any Canadian 
Pacific agent, or write Hotel Manager. 
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IN OLD QUEBEC 
A CANADIAN PACIFIC nO 
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THE HOUSE OF THE RIVERS... 


Here, where the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers meet, Thomas 
Moore wrote his immortal “Canadian Boat Song.” His host was 
Simon Fraser, discoverer of the British Columbian river which 
bears his name. This historic building is now the home of the 
Bank of Montreal branch in Ste. Anne de Bellevue on the Island 
of Montreal. 

Early in the nineteenth century the renowned North West 
Company used the building as a trading-post with Simon Fraser 
in charge. And here, in 1804, came Moore to visit . .. and to 
compose the poem that, set to music, has long enjoyed inter- 
national popularity. 

Sketched as it might have looked in that distant year, the building 
has now served the B of M for over forty years. Throughout its « v 
occupancy, the Bank has endeavoured to preserve the original 


atmosphere of this house of history. 


Bank or MonrTrReEAL 


working with Canadians in every walk 
of life since 1817 : 
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Femmes d’une pomme. Oil on canvas, 5'3” x #3” 


ALFRED PELLAN. 


Government Support of the Arts in Quebec 


aaa provinces might very well take a leaf 
out of Quebec’s book when it comes to 
government support of arts and letters. A 
glance at the budget of the Provincial Sec- 
retary’s Department for the fiscal year 1946-47 
shows that the province spends $850,000 
annually on art schools, libraries and museums, 
scholarships, prizes and other cultural activi- 
ties. 

For at least thirty years Quebec has offered 
scholarships for studies in foreign countries 
to numbers of young musicians, painters, 
sculptors, ceramists, jewellers and architects, 
who, by this means have been enabled to 
complete their education in Europe or in the 
United States. 

In 1922, the Minister then in charge of the 
Provincial Secretary’s Department instituted 


STANLEY CosGROVE 
Portrait 


Collection: 
Mrs. Alan B. Plaunt 


literary and scientific competitions, better 
known under the name of Prix David. 
These are annual competitions and about 
$5,000 is distributed each year for what are 
considered the best literary and scientific 
works published by Canadians who are resi- 
dents of the Province of Quebec. The grand 
prize for painting, Grand Prix de Peinture, 
was created in 1944, also offering $5,000 and 
also. limited to Quebec artists. This has now 
been turned into an annual artistic competi- 
tion, and this year the awards are given for 
sculpture and decorative arts. 

The Province supports two Schools of Fine, 
Art, one in Montreal and one in Quebec, a 
School of Graphic Arts, a furniture-making 
school, and a conservatory for the teaching 
of music, and sponsors, also in the field of 
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la neige du pays... 
great as the tand... 


music, some fifty odd classes of solfeggio 
each year in urban and rural centres. 

The following breakdown of the budget 
will demonstrate the scope of Quebec’s en- 
couragement of the arts: 

School of Fine Arts (Quebec and 

Montreal) 
Grants and subsidies to literary, artis- 

tic, musical or scientific reviews 

and associations. Inventory of works 

of art 
Conservatory of Music and Dramatic 

Art (Montreal and Quebec) $125,000 


$125,000 


School of Graphic Arts. $100,000 
Furniture-Making School (craftsman- 

ship, cabinet-making) —______. $ 95,000 
Archives and Museum of the Pro- 

vince _ $ 90,000 
Saint-Sulpice Library $ 55,000 
Purchase of books $ 50,000 


Postgraduate Scholarships (foreign) § 30,000 
Teaching of Solfeggio (postgraduate) $ 17,000 


Literary and scientific competitions $ 5,000 
Annual Artistic Competition $5,000 
Historic Monuments Commission 5,000 
Quebec Academy of Music (Prix 
Cultural activities in foreign countries $ 5,000 


What longing eyes young artists in other 
provinces must cast upon these offers of 
scholarships abroad! Why are such awards 
not available elsewhere in Canada? If one 
province can do this, why not others and the 
Dominion government also? 

As for the art schools supported by the 
Quebec government, one notes with interest 
that at both the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Montreal and at its sister school in Quebec 
City, tuition is entirely free to all those who 
attend, provided they pass the entrance ex- 
amination. 

Incidentally, a few years ago, the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Montreal found itself plunged 
into a fierce controversy, in which the students 
took as active and as vociferous a part as did 
outside critics and writers. The controversy 
was over the merits of various approaches to 
teaching, ranging from rigid orthodoxy, 
through certain liberal but still basically tradi- 
tional methods, to the radicalism of avant- 


garde experimentation. The reputations and 
merits of different professors were called into 
question, in articles in the press and elsewhere. 
It was a fair fight, while it lasted, and certainly, 
as far as Montreal was concerned, it did give 
a fillip to interest in art education. As a result, 
various changes were made in the school, 
many of them improvements. When the 
smoke of battle had cleared away, the ad- 
vanced teaching of painting was found to 
have been left in the hands of two capable 
men, Stanley Cosgrove and Alfred Pellan. 
The characteristics and values of each are 
different, but together, in their inspiration 
and teaching, they serve to give a more lively 
outlook to an institution, which, not so many 
years ago, was relatively dormant. 

The school also offers courses in sculpture, 
wood-carving, teacher training, decorative 
and advertising art, fresco painting. These are 
five-year courses and then there is a separate 
six-year course in architecture. 

In addition, its sister school in Quebec now 
offers courses in interior decorating, ceramics, 
stained glass and weaving. There are also 
under the direction of the Montreal school, 
three basic training classes established in 
Sherbrooke, Ste. Hyacinthe, and Levis. 

A much newer institution is the School of 
Graphic Arts in Montreal which was recently 
established under the Department of Social 
Welfare and Youth of the province. It aims 
“to form craftsmen and technicians, who will 
have a broad knowledge of printing processes 
and allied trades and a specialized training in 
one specific branch of the graphic arts indus- 

y.” The term “graphic arts” is officially de- 
fined as “a comprehensive term for all trades 
and processes, which are involved in the pro- 
duction of printing, either in book form or 
otherwise.” The school also prepares specialists 
in certain allied trades such as advertising lay- 
out, commercial art and engraving. 

The typographical design on the opposite 
page was composed for Canadian Art by 
Arthur Gladu, instructor of typography at 
this school. He believes modern painters, such 
as Piet Mondrian, Paul Klee and George L. K. 
Morris, can and do have a great influence on 
typography. This, he adds, is especially true 


Continued on page 183 
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Quebec City and the Arts 


JEAN-PAUL LEMIEUX 


ROM the early days of New France, Quebec 
and its vicinity have always been a source 

of inspiration to those who could draw with 
either pen, pencil or brush. The grandeur of 
the vast panorama viewed from Cape Diamond, 
the storied streets of the Lower and Upper 
Town, the rural beauty of the Beaupré Coast 
and the peaceful serenity of the Island of 
Orleans were the subject matter of hundreds 
of drawings and canvases. The earliest, in fact, 
the pioneer of draughtsmen in Canada, was 
no other than Samuel de Champlain, the 
founder of the city. He left curious drawings 
of Indian ceremonies and a detailed picture 
of the house he built at the foot of Cape 
Diamond. Later, the Baron de la Hontan and 
Joseph-Frangois Lafitau sketched Indian dress 
and customs around Quebec to illustrate their 
books of travel. From 1759 onward prints, 
water colours and drawings representing dif- 
ferent aspects of Quebec and its vicinity are 
numerous and varied. This was due mostly to 
the artistic aptitudes of a few English officers 
stationed at the Chateau St. Louis or the 
Citadel. These officers, having ample free time 
between duties, passed the hours away sketch- 
ing this strange northern landscape so differ- 
ent from their own England. On returning 


Jean-Paut Lemieux. 


home, some had their drawings engraved or 
printed, then published in books or privately 
distributed. The result constitutes a fascinat- 
ing collection. Beginning with Captain Hervey 
Smyth, attached to General Wolfe’s head- 
quarters, and Richard Short, officer in Admiral 
Saunders’ fleet, who did very accurate draw- 
ings of the siege of Quebec and its disastrous 
results to the city, we find a great number of 
interesting views drawn after the Conquest. 
There is James Peachey, for instance, who did 
some fine water colours in Governor Haldi- 
mand’s time; Colonel James Pattison Cock- 
burn, whose amusing pen drawings illustrated 
Lady Aylmer’s diary, and whose aquatints 
give an excellent document of the social 
activities of the Québecois in the 1830's. One 
cannot overlook George Heriot’s distinctive 
water colours and the romantic views of Wil- 
liam Henry Bartlett that delighted the gener- 
ation of 1840. Numerous drawings relating to 
the military and the Indians were printed 
whose authors are little known but which 
form nevertheless an interesting picture of the 
colourful pageantry that was Quebec. 

It seems that until the late eighteenth cen- 
tury painting in Quebec was confined to the 
Church. However, at about that time, in 1792 


Skaters, Island of Orleans 
Collection: Dr. Albert Jutras 
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ANTOINE PLAMoNDON, 1804-1895. 


to be precise, a priest of the Seminary, the 
Abbé Desjardins, being in Paris (then in the 
grip of the Terror), happened to pass by a 
courtyard of the Palais Royal where the 
revolutionary mob had thrown a load of 
paintings. Noticing that they were mostly of 
religious subjects, the good Abbé (he was 
probably under a disguise) was utterly shock- 
ed and promptly bought them. After great 
difficulties he had them shipped to Quebec, 
where he distributed some of them to churches 
and the rest he gave to the Seminary, where 
they may still be seen today. Of course, the 
Abbé, being somewhat of an amateur in paint- 
ing, had thought his find to be originals but 
they turned out to be merely copies and 
pretty bad ones at that. Nevertheless, the 
sight of so many paintings at once was a 
stimulus for the population and future painters 
such as Plamondon and Hamel. 


Copying the masters was looked upon as 


La chasse aux tourtes 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 


art throughout the nineteenth century: Paint- 
ers made fortunes as copyists, the most famous 
being, without doubt, the Chevalier Falardeau. 
Born at Cap Santé, he studied drawing in 
Quebec under an Italian artist. Given a grant 
of money to further his studies by prominent 
Quebec citizens, he went to Italy, where, after 
a few years, he became suddenly well known 
for a copy of a Correggio, for which the 
King of Parma knighted him. Soon after, hav- 
ing made a fortune through his copies of 
Italian and Spanish masters, which he sold to 
European aristocracy, he married the Pope’s 
niece and bought Machiavelli’s house in 
Florence, where he died towards the close of 
the century. 

Antoine Plamondon and Théophile Hamel 
indulged in quite a number of copies them- 
selves but they did not, like Falardeau, make 
a career of it. Portraiture was their ideal. The 
élite of Quebec’s bourgeoisie had suddenly 
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become portrait conscious. To have one’s 
portrait done became the rage of the town. 
Everyone who was somebody had his features 
fixed on canvas for posterity. Both Plamondon 
and Hamel left a great number of these por- 
- traits. In fact there is at least one in every old 
Quebec family. The stiff conventional pose, 
elaborate coiffure and complicated dress of 
the ladies, and the dignified look of the gentle- 
men reflect but too well the stuffy Victorian 
interiors. Neither Plamondon nor Hamel ever 
attempted landscape painting, although in the 
charming La Chasse aux Tourtes, illustrated 
here, Plamondon has used landscape as a back- 
ground to his portraits of these three boys. 


It was for Cornelius Krieghoff to set a new 
vision, to open the eyes of Canadians to the 
beauty of their landscapes and the healthy joy 
of the peasantry. Arriving in Quebec in the 
1850’s, he did much of his work in the 
vicinity. The Beauport Road inspired that 
amusing canvas, Bal chez Jolifou, also the pic- 
tures of numerous toll gates and of humorous 
incidents in connection with them. The 
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Benoir East 


Nature morte 
aux pruneaux 


Below: 


Jean 
Femme en gris 


Montmorency was his favourite spot, especi- 
ally in the autumn for its colourful scenery, 
and, in winter, when the Sugar Loaf was 
formed at the foot of the Falls and gay parties 
gathered there for sliding. 


Following Krieghoff’s footsteps a great 
number of artists came to Quebec, especially 
at the turn of the century, when impressionism 
became the leading art movement in Paris. 
Landscape painting was the thing to do. 
Everyone seemed to practise that art and 
several exhibitions are recorded as being held 
at the Chateau Frontenac in the years around 
1910. On the Island of Orleans, Horatio 
Walker was reigning as absolute monarch and 
turning out pictures that strangely looked as 
if they had been painted at Barbizon. Morel’s, 
at Beaupré, was the summer art colony of 
Quebec, before World War I. There came 
noted artists from Montreal and elsewhere. 
Beaupré was charming then, crowded with 
subjects to paint and as picturesque as an 
American tourist imagines Quebec to be. Old 
houses, colourful habitants with ox-drawn 
carts, whitewashed ovens and century old 
trees. Today, it’s nothing but a mill town 
with hideous pulp and paper mills as a back- 
ground. Industrialism spreads like a huge oil 
stain on the Quebec landscape. 


Since the creation of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and the opening of the Provincial 
Museum, Quebec has become more conscious 
of the arts as the years have gone by. Having 
finally accepted impressionism as painting, the 
QuéLecois is now trying hard to figure out 
what contemporary art is all about. Since 
Pellan exhibited his abstractions in 1940, 
Picasso, Matisse, Braque and Bonnard, from 
being mere names, have become realities. Ex- 
cept for a few still clinging ‘to naturalism in 
art, most young Quebec painters have turned 
their backs on it. The photographs published 
with this article represent the trend taken by 
this young group. Although their work 
shows great promise, they meet with little 
encouragement, as is the case with all innova- 
tors, from the conservative majority. How- 
ever they persist in what they think is the 
true artistic expression of these troubled times. 


The architectural solidity and _ splendid 


plastic qualities of Benoit East’s still life re- 
mind one somewhat of Braque, but its indivi- 
dual vision is too well marked to place it 
under any definite influence. It has a beauty 
and a freshness all its own. Jean Dallaire’s 
Femme en gris with its remarkable sense of 
equilibrium and fragile graciousness possesses 
the delicate texture of a tapestry. There is 
boldness and strong directness in Claude 
Picher’s Portrait de Suzanne with its simplified 


Picuer. Portrait de Suzanne 


drawing and brush work; it prints the per- 
sonality of the model in one’s mind. Although 
their works are not illustrated here, other 
young painters worthy of mention are Roland 
Truchon, Madeleine Laliberté and Albert 
Rousseau. René Thibault’s Vierge, reproduced 
on the contents page of this issue, proves that 
the long list of Quebec’s sculptors, such as 
Coté and Jobin, is not ended. The simplified 
forms and archaic pose are typical of the 
contemporary religious art revival. 
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Maurice CULLEN 
1866-1934 
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Art Association 
of Montreal 


Art Association of Montreal 
ROBERT AYRE 


This is the second in a series of articles, being published by Canadian Art, on fine art 
collections in Canada. The paintings owned by Hart House were considered in our last issue, 
and those in the Art Gallery of Toronto will be described by Andrew Bell in our Spring 


Number. ; 


Ppoomz are inclined to forget that the Museum 

of Fine Arts in Montreal is a private insti- 
tution. They find fault with it and make 
demands upon it, as if it belonged to the 
public instead of, as it does, to an association 
of individuals. The only official help it gets 
is an educational grant of $3,000 a year from 
the Prevince of Quebec (this grant had been 
reduced in 1945) and $1,000 from the City 
of Montreal (which, up to 1945, had been 
only $500); for the rest, it depends upon 
membership fees and gifts from private citi- 
zens and business firms. The precariousness of 
this foundation may be gauged from the appeal 
published in a conspicuous place in the Asso- 
ciation’s annual report every year, which 
points out that “financial requirements are 
pressing”, and the advertisements, donated by 
the newspapers, making “a strong appeal to 
our supporters to consider including in their 
wills a bequest to the Association.” 
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Technically, a citizen has no rights in the 
Museum unless he pays a membership fee, but 
the Art Association of Montreal does not split 
hairs; far from withdrawing to itself as a 
private organization, it is fully aware that the 
provincial art gallery is nearly two hundred 
miles away, in the city of Quebec, that there 
is no civic gallery in Montreal, and it realizes 
its obligations to the citizens at large. Actu- 
ally, the public gets almost as much out of 
the Museum as those who pay for its upkeep. 
While they may not be admitted to certain 
lectures, cannot vote at annual meetings, nor 
make use of the library, they are nevertheless 
admitted, free of charge, to the galleries three 
days a week (and, for a small fee, on most 
other days), and if they cannot decide what 
shows shall be held and what pictures bought, 
their desires and needs have some weight with 
the executive; the pressure of public opinion 
is not ignored. 


This is not to say that public opinion is 
not often well ahead of policy and practice; 
and the critics of the Association, though 
their ideas would have more substance if they 
were voting members, are not unjustified in 
their charges of stuffiness. Nevertheless, in the 
past ten years, under the presidency of Charles 
F. Martin, M.D., LL.D., the Art Association 
has come closer to the public and has been 
much more alive that at any other time in its 
long history. Membership in 1938 was 1,390 
and it had increased to 1,700 by 1947. Visitors 
to the Gallery, other than members, totalled 
43,000 in 1938, jumped to 63,000 in 1946 and 
to 70,100 last year. 


As an example of the Association’s sense 
of responsibility to the public, this paragraph 
is quoted from Dr. Martin’s presidential report 
for 1945: 

“One would like to dip into the future of 
this Association and visualize a much enlarged 
building with adequate space for offices of 
administration and for secretarial duties, rooms 
for the Educational Department and better 
studio facilities commensurate with the im- 
portance of this Association. One would like 
to hope for more accommodation to house 
our collections, not alone for our drawings, 
etchings and prints, . . . but adequate space 
so that the various schools of painting could 
be displayed in a way that their educational 
and aesthetic value could be more appreciated. 
. . . One should further like- to see a staff 
adequate to give attention to visitors, a guide 
service whereby regular periodic gallery and 
museum talks would materially add to the 
interest in our collections. One will hope to 
see a membership of 3,000 citizens giving us 
further security for our budget and thus 
absolving the number of citizens who from 
year to year so generously contribute to the 
upkeep. Above all, one looks forward to the 
time when a sufficient endowment fund and 
larger government grants would make this 
institution secure for all time.” 

The Association’s forerunner was the Mon- 
treal Society of Artists, founded a century 
ago, in 1847, with Cornelius Krieghoff as one 
of the artist members; it organized loan exhi- 
bitions. The Art Association of Montreal was 


incorporated in 1860. It held exhibitions in 
the Mercantile Library and elsewhere until 
1879, when its own gallery was opened on 
Phillips Square by the Marquis of Lorne and 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The present build- 
ing on Sherbrooke Street was opened in 1912 
by the Duke of Connaught. 

“To meet the then urgent need for space in 
a growing institution,” as Dr. Martin has said, 
a new wing was added just before the last 
war. Opened by Lord Tweedsmuir in 1939, 
“it provided new galleries and museum rooms, 
that almost doubled the accommodation. New 
school rooms were added, and much improved 
facilities for storage and packing.” 

Still the building was not large enough. In 
1940, Arthur Lismer took charge of the Asso- 
ciation’s educational activities and the growth 
of the school since that time has been so great 
that in 1945 the Council decided to buy a 
large house on Ontario Avenue, near the 
Museum, to be used as an art centre. Purchase 
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was made possible by special donations from 
several members. The building was occupied 
last year. In three years, the enrolment of 
students at the School of Art and Design rose 
from forty to more than five hundred and 
ninety; including children in the Saturday 
morning classes and other groups, the regis- 
tration is now close to a thousand. 

In 1938, the Council appointed a consult- 
ative committee of artists to give expert advice 
on technical matters and for a time E. R. 
Hunter, now director of the Norton Gallery, 
West Palm Beach, Florida, was on the staff 
as “an interim Technical Adviser”, making a 
systematic survey of the Gallery’s material. 

How an institution of such size and scope 
could function so long without a curator is 
known only to the staff and to men with the 
time, energy and devotion of a Dr. Martin. 
One of the most important steps in the Art 
Association’s history of more than eight de- 
cades was taken in 1946, when this statement 
appeared in the annual report: 

“The importance of a museum of fine arts 
as an educational institution (and not merely 
as a repository of art objects of aesthetic 
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interest) has increased our desire to be linked 


more closely with the educational activities 
of McGill University. For some years already 
this affiliation has existed and our classes (both 
theoretical and practical) have been given in 
a joint arrangement. . . . This affiliation has 
been further cemented by a joint decision on 
the part of this Association and the University 
to delegate to a prospective director and 
curator of the museum, definite responsi- 
bilities in the University Department of Fine 
Arts. Such a decision is to the mutual advan- 
tage of both institutions. . . . The appoint- 
ment of a professional administrator is long 
overdue and one may look forward with 
confidence to the additional benefits to be 
gained from sound guidance and wise leader- 
ship of one with years of museum experience.” 


Appointed Director of the Art Association 
of Montreal and Professor of Fine Arts at 
McGill University, Robert Tyler Davis, 
graduate of the Fine Arts Department of Har- 
vard University, former teacher in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and Director of the 
Portland Art Museum, came to Montreal from 
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Art Association of Montreal 
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Portland, Oregon, last summer, and the Art 
Association entered a new era. 

In a survey as brief as this, no attempt will 
be made to do justice to the educational 
department, to the library, or to the decor- 
ative arts section as distinguished from the 
picture collections. The museum or decorative 
arts section, which has for years functioned 


need capacious storage basements to take care 
of the generous and misguided gifts of bene- 
factors and the mistakes of purchasing com- 
mittees, and much of Montreal’s collection, 
accumulating without rhyme or reason for 
more than eighty years, is huddled in the 
dark, below stairs, or should be. Nevertheless, 
among some one thousand paintings there are 
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under the enthusiastic chairmanship of F. 
Cleveland Morgan, is a story in itself. Its 
Quebec furniture and handicrafts, its oriental 
and mediaeval collections, its laces and textiles 
and its famous Norton collection of glass are 
popular with visitors and have been found 
valuable by students. 

The permanent collection of paintings be- 
longing to the Art Association of Montreal 
was not built up according to any set plan. 
In fact, the paintings just accumulated hap- 
hazardly. Of course, such a state of affairs is 
not peculiar to Montreal. Most art galleries 


bound to be some good ones and Montreal has 
its treasures. 

Most notable are several from the Spanish 
school, some excellent portraits by Goya, in 
particular The Marquesa de Castrofuerte 
and also one good portrait by El Greco. These, 
and many other fine paintings, were left to 
the Association by the daughter of Sir William 
Van Horne. They had originally formed part 
of the truly magnificent collection which this 
railway magnate had acquired. 

The first large bequest of paintings—and 
bronzes—came from Benaiah Gibb, who was 
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The Death of Jacob. Drawing attributed to Puiwirs Koninck, formerly ascribed to 
Rembrandt. Art Association of Montreal 


Et Greco. El Senor de la Casa de Leiva Francisco Goya. Marquesa de Castrofuerte 
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vice-president of the Association under the 
first president, Bishop Fulford, in 1864-5 and 
who also gave handsomely towards the Phil- 
lips Square building. His paintings, like the 
gifts of others who followed him, reflected 
the taste of the times; they were mostly Dutch 
and Belgian genre pictures, by artists whom 
few of us in 1948 have ever heard of: such 
pictures as Village Politicians by Adrien 
Ferdinand de Braekeleer, The Old Town of 
Hoorne, Holland by Willem Koekkoek, and 
others of the same type. 

In 1892, John W. Tempest bequeathed some 
pictures and $70,000 for the purchase of 
others. The Tempest collection went a little 
farther afield than the Gibb; it contained 
better known Dutchmen—Jacob Maris (five 
works), Israels and Mauve; a Swede and a 
few Italians; several Americans and French- 
men of not much importance. But there was 
also a Corot, Ville d’Avray, near Paris. 

When it came to spend the Tempest Pur- 
chase Fund, the Association began by staying 
close to what were then the local fashions in 
picture buying. Willem Maris was bought 
to match the Jacobs; a Weissenbruch, a de 
Hooch, a Bosboom, a Boudin and a Cottet 
were purchased. Later it branched out and 
bought Forain, Daumier, Monticelli; the 
Canadians, Watson, Harris and Morrice; 
Courbet, Fantin-Latour, Monet, Pissarro and 
Sisley. The Goya portrait of Altamirana, 
Judge at Seville, was bought out of the Tem- 
pest money. So were the two panels by 
Mantegna, Judith and Dido. These belong to 
a series of four monochromes, the other two 
of which are in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. They are either late works of the master 
himself or were done in his workshop, and 
were considered important enough to. be 
borrowed for inclusion in the Masterpieces of 
Art exhibition in 1939 at the World’s Fair in 
New York. 

Some eighty pictures were given by Lord 
Strathcona and his family, mostly run-of-the- 
mill items by Dutch, French, Italian and Eng- 
lish nineteenth century painters, and a few 
Canadians. 

Another Montrealer, R. B. Angus, whose 
fortune was also connected with railroading, 


bequeathed a number of paintings. Some were 
of real importance, as for instance, the por- 
trait of a woman by Tintoretto. Others were 
of more variable quality, like the Crown of 
Flowers by Bouguereau, which, while once 
popular, has hardly stood .the test of time. 
Prominent among the benefactors are the 
names of Morgan, Morrice, Drummond, 


Watter Ricuarp Sickert. Au Caboulot du 
bout du quai. 


Cramp, Hosmer, Martin, McConnell and 
Norton. Miss Catherine Orkney left $45,000 
to the Association on the condition that the 
Gallery be closed on Sunday, too crippling a 
restriction for any art gallery with a sense of 
public service, so a group of friends of the 
gallery agreed to renounce the bequest and 
make up an endowment to replace the fund. 

The largest single collection of paintings, 
about one hundred and twenty, was given to 
the Association in 1909 by William John and 
Agnes Learmont and it has been catalogued 
separately. Mixed in with the usual Dutch 
(including a Bosboom church interior) are a 
Canaletto, View near Rome, two Corots, a 
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Courbet, three Monticellis, a Fantin-Latour, 
Guardi’s Scene near Venice, two Teniers, 
and a fairly representative English group, 
mainly eighteenth and nineteenth century. 

The most valuable collection came to the 
Association in 1945 when more than sixty 
works were bequeathed by Miss Adaline Van 
Horne. The Gallery did not inherit all of this 
famous Van Horne collection but it did get 
some impressive works, including the El 
Greco, El Senor de la Casa de Leiva, the 
Velasquez, Philip IV of Spain, the Tiepolo, 
Apelles Painting a Portrait of Campaspe, three 
Goya portraits, a Rembrandt landscape study, 
the Canaletto, Interior of St. Marks, a Dela- 
croix lion and lioness, and Daumier’s Nymphs 
pursued by Satyrs. Hogarth, Reynolds, Crome 
and Constable (three landscapes) of the Eng- 
lish school, were included, and Cézanne, 
Renoir and Sisley of the later French. 

It will be seen by the foregoing summary 
that along with many interesting works there 
is much dross in the Art Association’s 
collection. Some of the pictures bearing the 
names of great masters are doubtful. These 
number, among others, Titian, Teniers and 
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Hogartu. Portrait of a Little Girl 
Art Association of Montreal 


Reni, Domenichino, two Gainsboroughs, Knel- 
ler, Lawrence, de Hooch and Veronese; and 
others have been questioned, a Gozzoli, for 
instance. Much work remains to be done in 
clearing up such disputed judgments regard- 
ing many of the earlier acquisitions. In spite 
of this, however, Montreal possesses some 
great masterpieces. The chief disadvantage is 
that they are, for the most part, isolated. No 
one school is comprehensively enough repre- 
sented to draw pilgrims. Many of the better 
paintings in the collection are portraits by 
masters of various schools, such as El Greco, 
Tintoretto, Goya, Hogarth, Renoir and others. 
These, if placed together, would make a valu- 
able grouping for the study of portraiture. 
A gesture has been made toward a history 
of Canadian art, with some of the “old timers” 
well represented, and in the past ten years 
the Association has made an attempt to bring 
the Canadian section up to date by obtaining 
works by Lawren Harris, Varley, Lismer, 
Jackson, Emily Carr, LeMoine FitzGerald, 
Lyman, Holgate, Goldberg, Hennessey, Pilot, 
Roberts, Muhlstock, Hébert, Robinson, Biéler, 
Borduas, Eveleigh, Surrey, Maurice Raymond, 
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Two-tiered pine cupboard. Quebec 
18th Century. Art Association of Montreal 


Cosgrove, Webber, Campbell Tinning, Pru- 
dence Heward, Anne Savage, Marian Scott, 
Ethel Seath, Sarah Robertson, Lillias Newton, 
and others. No Tom Thomson show could 
do without Montreal’s' In the North Land, 
purchased by subscription in 1922. The 
Canadian collection is, however, still incom- 
plete, and better examples of some of the 
painters are needed. 

Apart from several of the old masters, the 
Association’s greatest pride is in its collection 
of paintings by James Wilson Morrice, that 
native son of Montreal who achieved, during 
his lifetime, an international reputation, par- 
ticularly in France, where, with the exception 
of Whistler, he was better known in the first 
decade of this century than any other North 
American artist. In fact, if you desire to 
study Morrice, you must come to Montreal, 


for here you can see his landscapes in all 
their variety,—Canadian streets in the snow, 
rivers and beaches in France, scenes in 
Venice and Jamaica and Cuba. Here also are 
several of the rare portraits he did, and some 
of those jewel-like smali ‘sketches in oil for 
which he was so renowned. — 

In the past, the responsibility of acquiring 
pictures has been spread over several commit- 
tees, with apparently no definite programme. 
It has been very much a matter of hit or miss, 
take what you can get and what you can 
afford. But the new director, Robert Tyler 
Davis, is already weeding out the collections 
and planning to strengthen them and display 
the treasures to better advantage. With all 
acquisitions and gifts now to be channelled 
through him to the Council, a more consistent 
policy may be expected and the Museum of 
Fine Arts should enhance its reputation and 
deepen its power of attracting the public. 


Madonna and Child. Northern France 
15th Century. Polychromed stone 
Art Association of Montreal 
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GooprinceE Roserts. Landscape near Lake Orford. 


Water colour. National Gallery of Canada 


Recent Trends in Montreal Painting 
PAUL DUMAS 


A survey of Canadian painting at this time 

would require the ubiquitous eye of a 
travelling salesman. The sparseness of Cana- 
dian art centres, the heterogeneous values of 
the official painters who are usually connected 
with these centres and who may overshadow 
lesser known and sounder artists, the frequent 
inconsistency shown by the painters them- 
selves in the choice of their contributions to 


travelling exhibitions — painters being, like’ 


mothers, often inclined to cherish their most 
unfavoured offspring—all this- makes it im- 
possible for a single critic to give a fair 
account of Canadian painting as a whole and 
to appreciate the comparative qualities of the 
artists. Furthermore, the impetus given to 
painting in the province of Quebec during 
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the last few years has been such—thanks to 
the amateurs and critics as well as to the 
painters—that even for a Montrealer, well 
informed as he may be, it would be an 
arduous task to cover adequately the realm 
of contemporary painting in Quebec. The 
editors of this magazine have foreseen this 
difficulty and have therefore invited different 
contributors to describe the many aspects of 
painting in this province. 

We shall for our part limit ourselves to the 
so-called Montreal painters, especially to those 
whom we consider most representative of 
Canadian painting as it is produced here. We 
shall perforce dismiss several who have estab- 
lished themselves in the field of academic 
portraiture or in the production of stereo- 
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typed, marketable landscapes and those also 
who belong to the Quebec wing of the Group 
of Seven. It has been said, and this nowadays 
remains often true, that Canadian painting has 
been on the whole derivative. Thus we have 
had imitators of the Italian Baroque (the 
painters of the French colonial period in 
Quebec) and subsequently, followers. of 
David, of Calame, of Constable, of the 
German genre painters, of the Barbizon and 
nineteenth century Dutch schools, of the 
impressionists and of the academicians of 
Paris and London. The formation of the 
Group of Seven was a reaction against this pro- 
cess of continual imitation; its members aimed 
at creating genuine Canadian painting inspired 
by Canadian themes, mostly landscapes of the 
wilderness, as seen by Canadian eyes. The 
members of the Group, while opposing the 
Dutch influence, repeated the experiment, 
pursued a few years before in reaction to 
impressionism, by the Pennsylvania group of 
painters led by E. W. Redfield. It might be 
interesting to note here the analogical rela- 
tionship between these two groups and also 
the similarity in the choice and treatment of 
motives that link together the Seven with 
northern European painters of the early 
twentieth century and particularly Nicholas 


ALFRED PELLAN 
Still Life 
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Roerich. The Group of Seven, in its efforts, 
undoubtedly helped Canadian painting a great 
deal, but in the long run its achievements led 
to a new formula not less sterilizing than the 
European ones. 

While the Seven were militantly expound- 
ing their beliefs through pen and brush, other 
painters were asserting themselves in Quebec, 
in as firm if not as loud tones. They were 
James Wilson Morrice and Ozias Leduc, 
whom many of our Montreal moderns claim 
as their forerunners. Though they belong to 
another era, let us say a few words about these 
two prominent elders. Some have justified the 
contention that Morrice was not a truly 
Canadian painter on the ground that he had 
lived so many years away from his native 
country and had indulged so much in exotic 
themes. To have accepted this narrow-minded 
regionalist point of view would have deprived 
Canadian art of its first master in “living art”. 
As we have referred to Morrice’s self-exile, 
let us jot down an impression that has struck 
us for some time: born of Anglo-Canadian 
stock, Morrice was first attracted in Paris, not 
so much by French masters as by his fellow 
North American, James McNeill Whistler, 
and his own work presents many similarities 


in mood, colour and pattern with that of two 
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Joun Lyman. Portrait of Dr. Paul Dumas 


Collection: Dr. Paul Dumas 


other cosmopolitans of British descent, the 
Bostonian, Maurice Prendergast, and the 
Australian, Charles Conder. As far as we 
know, no comparative study has ever been 
undertaken of these three painters who, linked 
together by affinities and blood, came from 
three distant parts of the English-speaking 
world to Paris where they became acquainted 
and influenced each other. 


The originality of Morrice and his import- 
ance in Canadian art have been underlined by 
Donald Buchanan and John Lyman in their 
monographs. Years have elapsed before Mor- 
rice gained recognition, but since his death 
in 1924 and the memorial exhibitions that have 
been held of his work, his stature has never 
ceased to grow. He is now considered by 
Montreal artists as a master, because all his 
life he strived to be himself, evolving from 
the Dutch and Whistlerian influences, which 
he underwent, a personal style that was to 
bloom gradually and reach the soberness and 
intensity of expression of his latest works. 
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Ozias Leduc is at 83 the grand old man of 
Canadian painting. Still recently he was 
perched on scaffolds working at mural paint- 
ings in churches. Modest, secretive, medita- 
tive, he leads an obscure and almost ascetic 
life far from the cities and the artistic coteries. 
His work is fastidiously elaborated and not 
very abundant. It includes still lifes executed 
with a meticulous brush, yet suffused with a 
tender poetry that remind us both of Chardin 
and Harnett, solid portraits filled with a deep 
psychological insight, lyrical landscapes sing- 
ing in mellow tunes, and religious composi- 
tions that are inspired by a profound faith 
and an acute sense of liturgical symbolism. 


These two artists have set an example for 
the Montreal group of painters and we inave 
deemed it proper to place their names at the 
beginning of a study of the latter.* 

Some years before the Group of Seven 
established itself as a primary force in Cana- 
dian art, three painters launched in Montreal 
the first attack against subservience to foreign 
influences. They were John Lyman, Randolph 
Hewton and A. Y. Jackson. They met with a 
barrage of abuse, the viciousness of which 
was never equalled afterwards. 


Trained in London and Paris, notably with 
Matisse, attracted for a while towards archi- 
tecture, John Lyman has shared his life and 


*Better acquainted, though we may be, with the 
activities of our moderns we do not, as is the fashion 
in some circles, reject scornfully, with the exception 
of Morrice and Ozias Leduc, all Quebec painters, 
prior to the contemporary avant-garde schools. We 
know too well what an ordeal it is for an artist to 
make a living in this country while remaining faith- 
ful to an aesthetic credo. If we place ourselves in 
the perspective of the era in which they were pro- 
duced, many works by Suzor-Coté, Henri Julien, 
Henri Beau, Maurice Cullen and, nearer us, the early 
works of Robert Pilot, retain an inherent beauty of 
their own, even as they may have had a revolutionary 
value in their times. One can find big holes in the 
merits of these artists’ work, but very few artists can 
boast of having none. It is to be regretted also that 
other skilful craftsmen, after promising beginnings, 
have been obliged for material considerations to im- 
prison themselves in popular and repetitious formulas. 
Let the youngsters pursue their own careers without 
ever yielding to compromise before judging these 
men too harshly. 
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work, like Morrice, between the old and new 
worlds. He has been a faithful defender of 
living art in Montreal and the founder of the 
Contemporary Art Society. It is astonishing 
nowadays to see how sedate those pictures, 
that scandalized the Montreal newspapermen 
of 1913, appear to us if we compare them 
with, for instance, certain European works 
that set the New York press afire when they 


Louis Muutstock. Spring on Mount Royal 


were exhibited at the famous Armory Show 
of modern painting in that city, about the 
same time. More rugged in treatment than 
his post-war works, these early canvases, 
nevertheless, contain the essence of his paint- 
ing, that is, a perfect balance between sensi- 
bility and intellect, and a mastery of form 
through luminous colouring. Dean of the 
Montreal group, Lyman has passed beyond 
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the period of fiery experiences and attained 
to the maturity of his talent. His painting 
never resorts to pure pigment nor distorted 
forms and for the superficial observer it does 
not offer the revolutionary impact usually 
expected from modern pictures. Yet it remains 
pure painting in a classical sense, that is the 
expression of a highly civilized personality 
through harmonious forms and serene, limpid 
colours. 

Marc-Auréle Fortin asserts himself as the 
problem painter of our art. Mostly self-taught, 
it could be said of him—uutatis mutandis— 
what has been said of Corot, that his prolific 
output contains gems as well as vacuous, ver- 
bose and emphatic compositions. These gems 
we find mostly among the smaller works and 
sketches of his middle period. They are almost 
exclusively landscapes of Montreal and Ste. 
Rose; they show an intense if naive feeling 
for nature and are brushed in a spontaneous 
and direct way with vibrant colours and 
rhythms. The harmony of the composition is 
thus engendered by the ingenuousness of the 
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painter. On the contrary, when his intellect 
intervenes deliberately in place of his instinct, 
and he substitutes pompous, decorative pat- 
terns, the result is often distressing. At his 
best, Fortin is strictly an instinctive painter. 

The first show of Fortin in Montreal*, 
after his return from Paris in the mid-twenties 
caused a stir among the quiet gallery-goers of 
the time who were not yet used to such 
boldness in the handling of colour. A similar 
sensation was repeated when Adrien Hébert 
exhibited his paintings from France. He had 
learned from minor French painters, like 
Jacquemot and Favory, the lesson of Cézanne, 
but later on turned to a descriptive manner 
mostly concerned with city and harbour 
scenes. These two events were steps in the 
formation of our modern school and should 
not be overlooked by young painters who are 
often misled to believe that painting starts 
from themselves on. 

If we advance further into the thirties, we 
meet Fritz Brandtner, German born and 
taught, who has brought to this country the 
styles and mannerisms of the different con- 
temporary German schools. An indefatigable 
and able craftsman, Brandtner has exerted his 
remarkable skill in every medium, yet, power- 
ful and striking as his palette may be, he has 
followed too many paths to attain a truly 
personal style. 

Bercovitch who made a meteoric appear- 
ance in the thirties has produced uneven 
works derived from the expressionist school. 

Alfred Pellan has associated his name with 
the resurgence of painting in Montreal. A 
dynamic and somehow primitive figure with 
a gift for showmanship, he rallied around him 
the forces of independent painting on his re- 
turn to his native country after a fourteen 
year sojourn in France. Highly temperamen- 
tal, he has become a sort of lone wolf, but 
since his appointment as teacher at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, he has gathered a fervent fol- 
lowing of young admirers, among them, his 
pupil, the much publicized Mimi Parent. 

After a Canadian period of formative years 
—of which two pictures are well known, 

*At the St. Sulpice Library. It consisted mostly of 


his famous and flower-like studies of the Ste. Rose 
elm trees. 
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Quebec Harbour and Basket of Strawberries 
—he went to Paris on a provincial govern- 
ment scholarship. At first, he produced solely 
representational works, mainly austere and 
monochromatic portraits which remind us of 
the beautiful heads of Derain and of the early 
Bérard. Later on, influenced by Braque, Juan 
Gris and Bonnard, he painted a series of still 
lifes, extremely rich in tones and personal in 
the arrangements of forms, which mark a peak 
in his art. Going further, he assimilated other 
influences, Picasso, Miro, Masson, Klee and 
Léger, and turned gradually towards non- 
representative painting, either intermingling 
so-called abstract patterns in objective paint- 
ing, or limiting himself to the non-objective 
vocabulary. Since his return here, after a 
transitory try at figure painting, he has con- 
centrated on ambitious, semi-abstract compo- 
sitions, synthetic in conception and in which 
graphic and plastic elements are sometimes 
ambiguously interwoven, but that possess, 
none the less, a sort of savage grandeur. Pellan 
has undoubtedly proved himself to be a force 
in Canadian painting. God-gifted, with a skill 
for line as well as for colour, although he 
prefers vibrant opposition of pigments to 
subtle analysis of half-tones, he swallows and 
blends influences as no one else, but, lacking 
to a certain extent creative imagination, he 
has not yet given us that original contribution 
which we are entitled to expect from him. 


Goodridge Roberts is a much different 
character. Silent and reserved, abstracted from 
the mundane world by his ever-flowing 
dreams, more at ease in the bush than in social 
gatherings, and furthermore endowed by 
heredity with a deep love for nature, he has 
recaptured like no one else the true spirit 
of our unspoiled wilderness. It has inspired 
in this taciturn poet an endless and enthusiastic 
paean. His landscapes are built with a free 
brush and a very simple scheme of colours 
without ever resorting to melodramatic effects. 
Sometimes they convey too well the chaotic 
beauty of Laurentian scenery, but even then 
they reflect the moods and feelings of the 
artist, so intimately tuned with the dreary 
solitude of our wooded hills. 


Roberts has turned out also good portraits, 


Jort Smiru. Nude. Drawing 


Collection: Dr. Paul Dumas 


nudes and still lifes. In these he still concen- 
trates more on self-expression than on repre- 
sentation, but his drawing which was apt 
sometimes to prove a little too frolicsome in 
his studies of bush scenes, acquires here a 
keener quality without losing its flexibility. 
His water colours and satirical sketches are 
among the best that have been produced in 
Canada. 

Jori Smith-Palardy is one of the most gifted 
and most natural painters of this country. 
Utterly temperamental, she works mostly on 
impulse and has changed her style several 
times. After having worked in a broad realistic 
style, she has adopted for some time a kind 
of incandescent expressionism out of which 
she is coming now. She is at her best in 
sketches, summarizing very cleverly move- 
ments or forms with a few strokes of colour. 
This hasty technique is not without danger 
on larger canvases and should Jori discipline 
herself to elaborate more she would easily 
rank among our very best artists as she 
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possesses an innate sense of line and colour. 
Her recent production marks a notable im- 
provement in this direction. 

Paul Borduas’ importance is evaluated, else- 
where in this number by the well-known art 
critic Maurice Gagnon. No panoramic study 
of the Montreal group would be complete, 
though, without at least a mention of this 
very personal painter. Less gifted but more 
imaginative than Pellan, this former pupil of 
Ozias Leduc and Maurice Denis, has lately 
derived from his study of the French writers, 
Lautréamont and André Breton, an esoteric 
style of painting through which he tries to 
introduce us into his dream-world with the 
help of fluid forms and glowing, precious 
colours. 

It is a tradition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
of Montreal to oppose Stanley Cosgrove to 
his colleague Pellan. In fact no two artists are 
more different from each other and their 
painting is the exact translation of their indi- 
vidual personalities. Discreet and delicate, 
Cosgrove seeks after subtleties of hues rather 
than garish and loud colouring, fineness of 
texture and design instead of spectacular com- 
position. In the beginning there was an almost 
feminine and pastel-like quality in the thinness 
of his impasto. Since his return from studies 
in Mexico, his art, which at times barely 
escaped dryness, is gradually broadening and 
enriching itself. 


Louise Gadbois, former pupil of Edwin 
Holgate, of Jori Smith and of Sylvia Daoust, 
is better than a good feminine painter. Well 
known for her portraits and still lifes, though 
she has also tried her hand at composition and 
landscape, she uses preferably subdued tints 
and “evanescent” forms which confer on her 
art a distinguished and nostalgic imprint. 

Her daughter Denyse, who belongs to the 
younger set of painters, and who won the 
first Grand Prix de Peinture of the Quebec 
Government, paints mostly family scenes and 
still lifes. Her colour register is narrower than 
her mother’s but her sense of form more 
definite. 

Eric Goldberg is the poet of joy in the 
group. He has built for his own enjoyment 
and ours an imaginary paradise where gaily 
coloured forms, haloed with a misty light, 
gracefully move against a vaporous sky. 

Louis Muhlstock on the contrary has his 
feet firmly on the ground. An expert draughts- 
man and a sensitive soul, he applies his talent 
to depict humble subjects, unemployed or 
old people, labourers, shabby streets, empty 
rooms, or to outline generous nudes. His 
drawings have gained him a wide acclaim. His 
landscapes of the streets or the woods express 
a genuine love of nature and a strong feeling 
for form and composition. 

Philip Surrey has also a deep tenderness for 
humble beings and things. His studies of city 
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The Tavern 
Collection: Dr. Paul Dumas 


streets at night, or lunch-counters or taverns, 
as well as his landscapes, are never gloomy or 
moody. They express a very sympathetic and 
intelligent comprehension of life together 
with an unusual acumen for mystery; the 
forms therein are concise and built with re- 
strained, yet evocative colour. 

Other names are worthy of mention, all of 
which cannot be listed here. Canadian paint- 
ing has lost a refined and talented landscape- 
painter in the person of Jean Palardy, who 
now has turned to cinematic art. Henry Eve- 
leigh is a vigorous abstractionist who succeeds 
as well in poster designs. Jack Beder is a 
modest painter who translates in simple terms 
the poetry of countryside and city streets. 
Allan Harrison has created a melancholy but 
very plastic world. Jean-Charles Faucher, 
gifted for satire, knows how to extract beauty 
out of gray, rainy skies. Marian Scott has fled 
from her geometric universe to the arcana of 
cellular morphology. The versatile Agnés 
Lefort always seeks new achievements while 
Marguerite Fainmel enjoys herself in the at- 
mosphere of Renoir. Jean Simard, as a painter, 
has a neat and well-ordered vision and a nice 
sense of humour, all qualities that pervade his 
delightful writings. 

The most promising names of the younger 
generation are: Jacques de Tonnancour, a 
fine draughtsman and self-exacting artist who 


is struggling at this time with colour; William 
Armstrong, who has given us a few sumptuous 
portraits; Eldon Grier, a born colourist; the 
energetic Charles Daudelin, presently studying 
in Paris; Julien Hébert, talented for both paint- 
ing and sculpture, and Pierre Gauvreau, who 
is dealt with in Maurice Gagnon’s article. Let 
us mention finally a man whose frantic ima- 
gination has raised caricature to the level of 
real art, “le grand” Robert La Palme. 

All these painters do not form a school but 
a group. Most of them have not completely 
freed themselves from other influences. What 
links them together, all the same, is a common 
effort to create original and sincere art by 
expressing their intimate self and their intui- 
tive conception of life through the medium 
of line, colour, and form. That this faith in 
pure art should be shared at the same moment 
by so many artists is a strikingly new pheno- 
menon in a country that has been accustomed 
mainly to derivative and regionalist art. Here 
lies, in our estimation, the original contribu- 
tion of the Montreal group of painters to the 
advancement of Canadian painting. 


STANLEY CosGrove. Nude 
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Candleholder of tin, 18th century, from an old church in the Montreal district 


Museum of Fort Chambly 


Are the Real Folk Arts and Crafts Dying Out? 


MARIUS BARBEAU 


HEN Madame Bréard introduced herself 
as a weaver from Chicoutimi, we un- 
thinkingly engaged her to work among the 
folk-weayers in the halls reserved for handi- 
crafts. This was at the time of the first festival 
of Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft, held 
at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, in May, 
1927. Yet her smart and sophisticated appear- 
ance should have served as a warning to us; 
obviously, she was not of habitant stock, like 
the other workers plying their art for the 
benefit of guests whom the Canadian Pacific 
Railway had brought by the hundreds from 
New York, Boston, Montreal and Toronto. 
It was not long before we heard of our 
mistake. As one of her bourgeois class would 
do, she used her leisure in consulting the 
regular weavers about their ways; she took 
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notes, and copied their patterns in a note- 
book. The other women had gone on natur- 
ally fixing their looms, casting the shuttle, and 
producing designs and colours according to 
their own household knowledge. Among 
themselves they felt no urge for undue self- 
assertion, being interested only casually in 
their mutual variances. But the newcomer 
with pad and pencil struck them as decidedly 
different. At first they lent themselves to her 
foraging. Next, they wondered at her strange 
way. of grasping everything in sight, without 
anything to offer in return. Then we learned 
that feelings were running high amid the 
looms. The villagers were up in arms, accus- 
ing the Chicoutimian of “lifting” patterns and 
inside information. Simple probity as they 
understood it had been disregarded, and they 
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must now stand on their guard. It became 
necessary for us to get rid, as politely as we 
could, of the outsider we had accepted by 
mistake, and to remember our lesson for an- 
other festival. 

No sooner had peace come back to the 
weavers of homespun, of paresse boutonnues, 
of catalognes and of Assomption sashes, than 
a rift broke out among the singers, some of 
them from the lower St. Lawrence, some 
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nos gens!” This river song had been collected 
from Vincent-Ferrier de Repentigny, a folk- 
singer, and recently published. Marchand 
without a qualm had learnt it straight from 
the book, and here he had landed with it into 
hot water. De Repentigny, himself, now stood 
here, among the real folk-singers, accusing 
the troubadour of sleight-of-hand, and wanted 
to throw down his coat for a fist-fight in 
lumber-camp style. We had to hasten and 
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“Boutonnue” bed cover, about thirty years old, from Charlevoix 
County 


from the neighbourhood of Montreal, and 
others from lumber camps. The folk enter- 
tainers, like the weavers, complained of the 
raids on their preserves of townsmen vying 
with them within the Chateau, and they 
threatened reprisals. One or two items on the 
programme irked them. Charles Marchand, 
the leader of the Bytown Troubadours, was 
walking the halls, dressed in homespun like a 
lumberjack, and singing “Envoyons d’l’avant, 


pour oil on troubled waters; in this instance 
it meant three fingers of whisky in a tumbler. 

The city workers, too, developed jealousies. 
One day we barely managed to keep the 
Chateau cooks from going out on strike be- 
cause a few habitant women had been brought 
in to make real pea soup in the Argentenay 
style, and to refresh the hotel menu with 
tourtieres, boeuf a la mode, tire-liche, and 
crépes au sirop d’érable. 
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Carved box, made about twenty years ago, 
Charlevoix County 
Collection: Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Montreal 


It appeared that town and country folk did 
not easily meet on common ground. They 
found themselves at variance as to ways and 
means in foods, in songs, in dress, and in 
craftsmanship, and both groups were equally 
honest and determined. 

Our plan was to bring Canadian folk-lore 
and crafts out of their obscurity for the bene- 
fit of art and science, also for the enlighten- 
ment of the country as a whole. The backing 
for the festival had come from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, through John Murray Gibbon 
and Sir Edward Beatty, who provided the 
impetus while at the same time bringing 
passengers over the rails to their Quebec 
hostelry. 

This co-operation between folk-lore and 
business did not seem incongruous, nor did 
it impair the success of the first festival. Yet 
as time passed, the country folk began to look 
more and more askance at their city cousins. 
The arts and trade did not continue, for very 
long, to work hand in hand, and today definite 
differences in points of view have developed. 

What are these differences, and why should 
they so stubbornly confront us, as men of 
constructive imagination and goodwill? They 
exist because they are very-real, and are 
descended from the remote past. They derive 
from social habits and concepts well nigh 
irreconcilable. 

Handicrafts and folk-lore once rested upon 
the family as a foundation. They were a 
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necessity. The heads of the family were the 
source of knowledge, ability, industry, enter- 
tainment, however modest these might be, 
The continuity of the system depended on 
manual or oral training from childhood on, 
within the unit. The relationship between the 
older and the younger generation was that of 
a master to his apprentice. And plenty of ex- 
perience could be gained on a farm—in the 
barn and the stable, in the shop, in the house 
or in the garret, as the group had ro be almost 
self-supporting. 

Apprenticeship within the fold knew of no 
strict rule, no rigid standard; every one from 
time immemorial had gone his own independ- 
ent way. Tastes varied at every turn, like 
existence itself. Whether a daughter learned 


Crucifix by an anonymous woodcarver, 18th 
century, from the Richelieu valley district 
Collection: Jean Palardy 
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Glazed pottery plate 
Contemporary design 
by Adrien Vilandré 


how to spin, to weave homespun from the 
mother or grandmother, whether a son built 
a kitchen table under his father’s eyes, or was 
taught how to cut and sew leather into bottes 
sauvages, they largely relied upon their own 
growing ability for their accomplishment. No 
two objects ever could be quite the same, for 
they had to fit immediate needs and the 
materials at hand. Supply and necessity at 
times were hard taskmasters. Ingenuity had 
to fill many gaps. 

From childhood on, home handicrafts 
fostered individual skill and talent. Some 
workers became known for their innovations 
and finer achievements. They usually had free 
imitators, but never apish copyists, in the 
village or the parish. In time interesting local 
features were introduced and became per- 
manent. This progress took the form, for 
instance, of the remarkable boutonnue bed 
covers from the Ile-aux-Coudres; the bouton- 
nue spread to Cap-aux-Corbeaux, to Les 
Eboulements, to Murray Bay. Nowadays the 
Murray Bay tufted blanket can be traced back 
to what originally was an innovation in the 
Mailloux and Pednaud families of the island. 


Courtesy: L’Artisanat du Quebec, Ottawa 


Similar growths in handicrafts, the hooked 
rug, slip-ware or pottery, wood carving, 
metal casting or wrought-iron work, can be 
studied in many districts along the St. Law- 
rence. As a whole these constitute a valuable 
aspect of French culture in America. 


Apprenticeships within the family and vil- 


‘lage crafts centred in small shops (of the 


chair-maker, the carriage-builder, the epitaph, 
ex-voto and statue carvers and painters) were 
not the only disseminators of the crafts. A few 
schools of manual training proved the leading 
source of skill and inspiration in the useful 
and aesthetic arts, such as embroidery, lace- 
making, binding and leather work, gilding 
and painting, and fine cookery. The monas- 
teries of the Ursulines in Quebec and Three 
Rivers, from 1639 on, headed the French cul- 
tural movement on this continent; other con- 
vents followed suit. The feminine crafts in the 
country were all improved as a result, within 
and beyond the walls of these institutions; 
even the Indians far and wide at first or 
second hand learned embroidery and millin- 
ery from the nuns. The school of manual arts 
(architecture, sculpture, masonry, etc.) of 
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The Family. Contemporary woodcarving by 
a farmer from near Quebec City 
Collection: Jean Palardy 


Rug with coloured 
appliqué design from 
Charlevoix County 


Collected by 
Marius Barbeau 


Horses. Small wood carvings, made about 
twenty years ago, from Charlevoix County 


Monseigneur de Laval at Cap-Tourmente was 
a great cultural centre from its beginning in 
1675 to its possible close in 1708. It trained 
apprentices and formed masters who, later in 
their careers, became heads of professional 
families of craftsmen. 


All the crafts and arts of French Canada 
hinge upon private tuition which fostered 
individualism, shunned all reproductions after 
fixed models, and sought fitness and beauty 
whene ~~ possible. 

The aeath-blow to this type of folk art is 
part of a world-wide story, that of the passing 
of self-sufficiency in restricted areas, of indus- 
trial progress, of the wider use of machinery, 
and of the preference shown by consumers 
for cheaper mass-produced goods. 

Now most of the homespuns, hooked rugs 
and statuettes offered to tourists are vitiated 
by the undue haste that goes into theif 
making or by the skimpy materials or poor 
models used. Teachers, preaching more rapid 
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methods of production to the younger gener- 
ation; periodicals, printing patterns for handi- 
crafts, with such details as to leave no room 
for creative initiative; national and provincial 
exhibitions, placing emphasis on quantity and 
novelty: all these form part of the same up- 
heaval. 

In the last two decades, a well-meant but 
misleading educational effort has heavily con- 
tributed to demoralize handicrafts. Under its 
tutelage, talent among the weavers has been 
snuffed out; ancient patterns, in constantly 
renewed forms in weaving and hooking of rugs, 
have fallen into discredit; invention and self- 
reliance among the folk-workers have been 
branded as futile. In their place were substi- 
tuted “cartons”, patterns and _ instructions 
printed in various periodicals. And, as if to 
introduce a new system, there followed the 
sale of standard spinning wheels, looms, yarns, 
tools, manuals on dyes to the rural workers. 
A centralized control, through the agency 
of rural clubs, has proved efficient but deadly, 
in the twenty years of its activities. 
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when they show an aesthetic preference for certain 
forms related to rectilinear geometry which coincides 
with the technical necessities of type. Mr. Gladu, in 
one of his typical classes, projects on a screen a 
number of paintings by one of these artists, interprets 
their mood and manner to his students and then asks 
them to translate these ideas into essays in type 
composition, as part of their regular studies. 
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Paintings by 

students of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Montreal. 

Instructor: 

Stanley Cosgrove 


Left: 

Luce LacoursciéRE 
Figure Study 
Right: 

Leo Brisset 
Self-portrait 


The only way to revive the spirit of the 
recent past is: 


First. To abide, as far as the true folk- 
worker is concerned, by the conditions 
that have for untold generations fostered the 
vitality of handicrafts,— namely, pride in 
workmanship, individual talent and initiative, 
concentration on small scale production, done 
in leisure hours and marked by a continual 
search for quality and beauty. 


Second. To adapt the same impetus to 
modern developments by the sound training 
of apprentices or by the teaching of children 
in the arts, using those same means of stimu- 
lating self-expression which are employed to- 
day in the art classes for children, held by the 
Art Association of Montreal, the National 
Gallery of Canada and other art centres. This 
new method aims at developing talent and 
imagination in the child, instead of imposing 
rigid standards in drawing and modelling. 
Self-respect, individualism, and freedom must 
prevail as they used to in the handicrafts. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF THE ARTS IN QUEBEC 


Continued from page 107 


As one might expect in a large school of this kind, 
the staff is divided between a few cautious upholders 
of the more orthodox in advertising and lay-out, de- 
sign and a number of more aggressive modernists. A 
brief glance at the admirable publication, recently 
issued by this school and reviewed elsewhere in this 
number, leads one to believe that the modernists are 
in the ascendency. 
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Jean-Paut Riopetre. Salive de pierre crue 


AUTOMATISM 


Through the extraordinarily fertile activity of Montreal as an art centre, through the 
indisputable quality of the works of its better painters, Canada, for the first time in its history, 
is no longer following in the wake of European achievement, but “is now”, writes Maurice 
Gagnon, “in competition with her”. 

We print here the complete text in French of his article on that group of artists im 
Montreal, who adhere to the doctrine of “l'automatisme”. While we have not space to translate 
this article in full, we shall, however, attempt to give a brief summary of it in English. As 
Gagnon is a well-known writer on Canadian painting, also professor of art at the University of 
Montreal, and an honorary attaché of the National Museums of France, his remarks, while 
very likely to produce controversy in certain quarters, do merit careful perusal and reflection. 

“Which of our painters,” he asks, “have attracted attention in Europe?” 

“Morrice, Pellan and Borduas have for some time been admired there,” he answers. 

Yet little has been known in Europe of our contemporary artistic activity, because, until 
recently, the only Canadian exhibition to have been held in Paris was in 1927 and it was 
devoted largely to the Group of Seven and to a few Morrice paintings. Now, however, another 
Canadian exhibition has been presented in Paris. It was displayed last year at the Galerie du 
Luxembourg and was entitled “Automatisme”. Here were seen the works of certain younger 
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painters, Barbeau, Fauteux, Gauvreau, Leduc, Mousseau, Riopelle, who follow the same 
doctrine that has been preached and lived by that undoubted master, Paul-Emile Borduas of 
Montreal... 

These men practice an aspect of surrealism, ‘called automatism. They undertake the diffi- 
cult task “of unveiling the most reserved part of themselves, reserved because it is subconscious.” 

“The automatism, which they practise,’ he explains, ”has nothing of the robot to it. 
Neither is it a release for all the follies we have, all of use, within us.” To create works, which 
hold together, here as elsewhere, one needs the greatest ability to translate one’s feelings and 
emotions into formal values. “Otherwise, the relationship of shapes and colours can scarcely 
result in anything but sham compositions, parodies of true abstract art.” 

“No other group so far among us,” Gagnon concludes, “has had this cohesion and this 
diversity of personalities. Their connection is one of ideas in common, of good neigbourliness 
and of mutual encouragement.” 
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D’une certaine peinture canadienne, jeune 
... ou de l’automatisme 


MAURICE 


est, par son activité surabondante, 

le centre de la peinture canadienne 
d’aujourd’hui. Grace, autrefois, a la présence 
de Morrice, d’abord, et de Borduas, de Lyman, 
de Pellan, de Roberts et grace également a 
une pléiade de jeunes qui ne cessent de pro- 
duire des ceuvres d’une indiscutable qualité, 
Montréal est devenue, a proprement parler, 
un milieu fécond qui attire 4 lui toutes les 
forces vives du pays. 

Ces ceuvres, pour la premiére fois dans 
histoire, nous placent de plain-pied avec les 
recherches universelles; non plus a la remor- 
que de Europe, mais en compétition avec 
elle. Ce fait est nouveau et nous devrions nous 
en réjouir au lieu de dénigrer, de minimiser 
ces travaux vitalement modernes au profit de 
tous les chiens crevés qui flottent sur les eaux 
canadiennes et que certains, mus par l’intérét 
ou par ie désir de sauver une fois de plus ces 
pauvres chiens crevés et que les chiens crevés, 
toujours les chiens crevés, s’efforcent de ne 
trouver place au soleil qu’aux chiens crevés. 

Croyez-vous que l’on parle de nos chiens 
crevés en Europe? Aucun de ces protégés n’a 
une réputation qui dépasse le patelin et ce 
n’est pas par eux que le Canada se fait con- 
naitre a l’étranger . . . grace au ciel. De plus, 
ce que tel romancier atteint aujourd’hui et 
que admirons a juste titre, il y a longtemps 
que Morrice, Pellan ou Borduas l’ont ac- 
compli, avec moins d’éclat certes, moins de 
tapage, mais fort supérieurement, j’entends 
par des ceuvres d’un toute autre envergure. 
Notre tort fut de n’en avoir pas assez tenu 
compte. 

Donc, un fait: nous sommes une entité 
ethnique qui posséde ses valeurs universelles. 
Parmi ces valeurs, un maitre incontesté, Paul- 
Emile Borduas, a fait école. Ses ceuvres et sa 
lucidité théorique ont enthousiasmé nombre 
de jeunes peintres qui ont vécu de lui, suivi 
ses conseils, poursuivi leurs propres expé- 
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riences et ont réussi étonnamment. La doc- 
trine préchée par le maitre est celle qu’il a 
vécue lui-méme: le surréalisme et plus spé- 
cialement cet aspect du surréalisme qui se 
nomme l’automatisme. Groupés autour de 
cette force de pensée, ils sont Barbeau, Fau- 
teux, Gauvreau, Leduc, Mousseau, Riopelle. 
Ils exposérent a Paris, aprés plusieurs contacts 
avec le public canadien, a la Galerie du 
Luxembourg, sous le nom d’Automatisme. IIs 
attirérent sur eux et sur notre pays |’attention 
et européenne. 

Que connaissait Europe de notre activité? 
Depuis 1927, lorsque Clarence Gagnon (de 
regrettée mémoire) mit sur pied une exposi- 
tion ou figuraient surtout le Groupe des Sept 
et quelques rares Morrice? Rien. C’était done 
une révélation qu’apportait en France cette 
toute récente exposition, comme d’ailleurs le 
séjour 4 Paris de Daudelin, de Leduc, de 
Mousseau, de Riopelle qui, aprés leurs ainés, 
furent beaucoup plus remarqués qu’eux, si j’en 
excepte Pellan. 

Comment ces jeunes gens furent-ils amenés 
4 cette expression difficile, presque impossible 
d’atteinte et d’acceptation, 4 cause de son 


élévation méme? Comment ces jeunes gens. 


sont-ils parvenus a dévoiler cette part la plus 
réservée d’eux-mémes, puisqu’elle’ est subcon- 
sciente, qui est le miracle de l’art d’aujourd’hui 
et l’événement esthétique qui les situe, non 
seulement a nos yeux, mais bien au coeur de 
le plus avancé d’aujourd’hui? 


Parce que jeunes et parce qu’ils aiment le | 
risque, ils ont tenté cette “folie” qui est la = 


plus grande pour I’artiste: se perfectionner au 
point de se posséder enti¢rement et se possé- 
dant s’exprimer non moins totalement. Cette 
réponse de leur étre est la contrepartie a la 
fausseté de la civilisation qui nous enrobe, 
civilisation écrasée de matérialisme et de ré- 
gles méthodiques . . . et sans poésie. Ils ont eu 
le courage de risquer le tout pour le tout dans 
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Paut-Emite Borpuas. Composition, 1946. Collection: Claude Gauvreau 
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une aventure spirituelle ot ils étaient menacés 
de sombrer. Je sais de combien d’efforts pé- 
nibles et de souffrance morale cette aventure 
fut jonchée et par lesquels ils payérent leur 
réussite. Un trait leur est commun: l’hon- 
néteté, la conscience qui est la marque du réel 
artiste. Je n’affirme pas qu’ils ont tous cette 
chose indéfinissable qui se sent et qui s’appelle 
la qualité, mais ils ont une juste orientation 
qui les guide sur la voie ardue qui conduit 
presqu’immanquablement au _ chef-d’ceuvre. 
Ils vaincront ou disparaitront: il n’y a que le 
chien crevé qui s’accroche. . . . 

L’on comprendra alors, a cause de cette 
force inaltérée, de cette prise de conscience 
nette, que ce groupe montre certaines exagé- 
rations, certaine méfiance et un sir mépris 
des autres. L’on comprendra que ce groupe 
craint tout alliage et qu’il est difficile dans ses 
jugements des autres comme il lest pour lui- 
méme. 

L’automatisme qu'il pratique, si souvent 
défini par Breton a qui je référe le lecteur, n’a 
rien de l’automate, et se rabattre sur des jeux 
de mots faciles et plats n’est pas de la critique 
(bien que plusieurs personnes pensent que 
plus on dit de bétises 4 quelqu’un dans un 
article, meilleur critique l’on est et plus sub- 
mergé est son adversaire). Ce n’est pas plus 
un laisser aller 4 toutes les folies que nous 
portons tous en nous que serait l’automatisme. 
Pour créer des ceuvres qui se tiennent, ici 
comme ailleurs, il faut une “information” 
(sens thomiste) puissante. Autrement |’asso- 
ciation des formes et des couleurs ne s’inscrit 
guére qu’en simulacres plastiques (regardez, 
pour vous en convaincre, les présumées “ab- 
stractions” de Chicoine). 

Je tiens a affirmer que je n’ai ni intérét ni 
avantage a défendre ces jeunes peintres, pas 
plus qu’a en condamner d'autres que ma con- 
science réprouve. Ces jeunes se passent bien 
de ma critique et s’en f.. . éperdument. Et 
je ne les en blame point (car moi, du moins, 
jen connais la portée et les limites). 

Comme groupe, aucun autre encore chez 
nous n’a eu cette cohésion et cette diversité 
de personnalités. Leur commerce est celui 
d’une pensée commune, de bon voisinage et 
de mutuel encouragement. C’est-a-dire—et 
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c’est monsieur Robert Davis, le nouveau 
Directeur de la Art Association, qui l’affirmait 
dans une conférence récente, tout ce qu'il a 
fallu 4 tout artiste et en tout temps pour qu'il 
puisse, par ce support moral, continuer son 
ceuvre. Ce groupe se suffit tellement a lui- 
méme qu’il se compléte de ses dramaturges 
(on se rappelle Bien-étre de Claude Gauvreau 
et de Piéce sans titre de J. T. Maeckens). Il 
a méme son photographe: Maurice Perron. 

D’aucuns prétendent que c’est monté en 
épingle ces jeunes gens qui, a cause de cela, 
se prennent trop au sérieux. L’un d’eux n’a-t-il 
pas écrit le mot “génial” pour qualifier l’ceuvre 
d'un de ces peintres (l’épithéte était indubi- 
tablement exagérée, mais personne ne la prit 
au sérieux. Une telle idée prouve, une fois de 
plus, la plus authentique jeunesse). D’aucuns 
pensent que c’est un mauvais service a leur 
rendre que de croire ace point en leur valeur. 
Cela serait juste si seulement de nouvelles 
ceuvres ne venaient pas s’ajouter en quantité 
et supérieures aux précédentes, tel que ce fut 
le cas pour chacun de ces peintres. 

Car c’est bien l’histoire de Mousseau, cette 
brute raffinée, dont l’évolution s’est poursuivie, 
depuis sa tendre enfance, sans une faille, avec 
la lenteur sereine et l’aisance du grand artiste 
qu'il est. C’est bien lhistoire de Pierre Gau- 
vreau qui s'est épanoui, par une méditation 
patiente, venant a son heure, et tellement 
rassurante. C’est bien l’histoire de |’ardent 
Riopelle, si passionné dans son atteinte de tout. 
Cela n’aurait pas été possible sans la convic- 
tion profonde, la foi essentielle de la jeunesse 
qui est perpétuel renouvellement ou, autre- 
ment, elle meure. 

Que cette jeunesse ait ses adorateurs, ses 
adeptes et ses détracteurs en quantités inégales, 
c’est tout a fait dans l’ordre. Mais la con- 
damner du seul fait qu’elle innove vraiment 
m’a toujours semblé une attitude négative in- 
admissible. 

Il y a trois attitudes différentes vis-a-vis 
lceuvre d’art, dont une seule est honnéte. 
D’abord celle qui consiste 4 s’opposer a tout 
ce qui est produit aujourd’hui. Cet a-priori 
négativiste —trés répandu— correspond au 
stage infantile de ’'homme dont l’-homme-fait 


devrait s’étre dés longtemps débarrassé (mais 
Continued on page 145 
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Do You Own a Canadian Picture? 

“We know you are interested in art, but do 
you own anything by a Canadian artist or 
sculptor?” This was the pointed question 
which the Women’s Committee of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto recently put to the 
public. And they had good cause for asking: 
they wanted to step up personal interest in 
Canadian painting and sculpture. The ques- 
tion, too, provided a means to collect monies 
towards a purchase fund for more extensive 
acquisitions to the permanent collection of 
the Gallery. 

The question admittedly was posed in an 
orthodox way,—a two-day show and sale. 
But the means used to guarantee the right 
answer were imaginative and not so orthodox. 
The exhibition was held in the attractive. sur- 
roundings of the house of Lady Kemp, the 
works were intelligently displayed; the 
Women’s Committee (“never underestimate 
the power of a woman!”), with commendable 
preliminary vigour, made certain that there 
would be a good turn-out. More than a 
hundred examples of contemporary Canadian 
painting and sculpture were on view with 


COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


ZACHARIE VINCENT 


Portrait of the artist, 
about 1880 


Musée de la Province 
de Québec 


such well-known artists as David Milne, A. Y. 
Jackson, Jack Nichols, Florence Wyle, F. H. 
Varley, Paraskeva Clark, Stephen Trenka and 
many others represented. Prices ranged be- 
tween twenty-five and one hundred dollars 
(inclusive). The entry fee to the exhibition 
of one dollar, together with twenty per cent 
of the proceeds of sales, went to the purchase 
fund. A good fifty per cent of the paintings 
and sculptures were bought up by enthusiastic 
visitors. Some people, at least, who couldn’t 
previously claim title to a Canadian work of 
art may now proudly do so. 


The purchase fund idea is important. Finan- 
cial support for the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra is, in large measure, made sure through 
the annual raising of substantial sums by a 
group of Toronto women. The Toronto 
Gallery Women’s Committee now plan a like 
type of yearly encouragement in the realm of 
the visual arts. 


Museum of the Province of Quebec 

The Museum of the Province of Quebec, 
which is located in a large and imposing 
structure facing the Plains of Abraham in 
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Quebec City, has set itself the task of building 
up a good representative collection of works by 
Quebec painters and sculptors. It does not, 
however, limit itself to the art of the province 
but, from time to time, also buys interesting 
items from elsewhere in Canada. Yet its main 
purchases naturally continue to be chosen 
from the studios of Montreal and Quebec. 
During recent years, it has been acquiring 
many new canvases by contemporary | artists, 
one of which by Maurice Raymond is illus- 
trated here. No one school is favoured. Alfred 
Pellan, for instance, is as well represented as 
is Jean-Paul Lemieux or Marc Fortin. Much 
attention is also paid to the collecting of 
historical items, as can be seen from the 
reproduction here of a canvas by that remark- 
able man, Zacharie Vincent, who was a 
Huron Indian and a self-taught painter, who 
manufactured his own pigments. 


Montreal Painters on Western Art Circuit 

An exhibition of 28 works by 23 painters, 
known as “Current Trends in Montreal Paint- 
ing”, has started on a tour of the Western 


Canada Art Circuit. Opening in Winnipeg in 
February, it will be seen in Saskatoon, Prince 
Albert, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
before it returns east in August. The exhibition 
is sponsored by the Federation of Canadian 
Artists and was organized by a committee 
consisting of Robert Ayre (chairman), Ethel 
Seath, Marian Scott, Fritz Brandtner, Charles 
Fainmel and Harry Mayerovitch. The painters 
represented are: Marion Aronson, William 
Armstrong, Jack Beder, Fritz Brandtner, 
Ghitta Caiserman, Stanley Cosgrove, Carl 
Dair (a “typographical painting”), Henry 
Eveleigh, Marguerite Fainmel, Mary Filer, 
Louise Gadbois, Pierre Gauvreau, Eric Gold- 
berg, John Lyman, Louis Muhlstock, Alfred 
Pinsky, M. Reinblatt, Goodridge Roberts, 
Anne Savage, Marian Scott, Philip Surrey, 
Campbell Tinning and Gordon Webber. 
Murals Bring Gaiety 

Working quickly with poster colours, 
Mary Filer, an artist who was formerly a 
trained nurse, spent two days before Christmas 
painting bright and originally conceived 


Maurice RAYMOND 


Portrait of a 
Young Woman 


Musée de la Province 
de Québec 
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Jean Benoir 
Still Life 


Collection: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Donohue 


decorations of the traditional nativity scenes 
on several score of the inner windows of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute. These not 
only brought seasonal cheer into the wards, 
where so many patients are under care and 
observation, but they were also, many of 
them, works of art in their own right, in 
which the sharp relief of black outlines, that 
one associates with stained-glass, were merged 
with daring colour contrasts. 

The making of these Christmas murals is 
an annual event now at the Neurological 
Institute, for this work was begun by Miss 
Filer when she was a nurse there two years 
ago, and is being continued by her now, as a 
voluntary contribution. 


Canadian Painting in Florida 

“Exhibitions of Canadian painting have often 
been got together for export, but the press 
and public have always seemed to be con- 
scious of their nationality first and their 
asethetic worth second.” 

With this provocative statement, E. R. 
Hunter, who was formerly on the staff of 
Art Association of Montreal, opens his fore- 
word to the catalogue of an exhibition of six 
Canadian painters, held during January at 
the Norton Gallery and School of Art at 
West Palm Beach, Florida, and afterwards at 
the Clearwater Art Museum in that same state. 

Hunter, now director of the Norton Gallery, 


adds that he picked for this exhibition “six 
widely divergent painters, none of whom is 


primarily identified with any special group 
or coterie in Canada.” 


The artists chosen were Emily Carr, David 
B. Milne, Fritz Brandtner, Goodridge Roberts, 
Henri Masson and Stanley Cosgrove. 


A New Montreal Group 


The living force that is creative art is al- 
ways finding new ways in which to express 
its growth. Recently a new grouping of 
artists, called “Prisme d’Yeux”, which title 
might freely be translated as “Prismatic Eye”, 
has been formed in Montreal.* 


Both a discussion and an exhibiting body, 
the members hold regular meetings, in which 
aesthetic practice merges with dialectics. 

In their declaration of principles, these artists 
state: “We seek a painting freed from all con- 
tingencies of time and place, of restrictive 
ideology, conceived without any literary, 
political, philosophical or other meddling 
which could dilute its expression or compro- 
mise its purity.” 

As for the exhibitions which the “Prisme 
d’Yeux” will hold in future, its members state 
they have rejected the jury system and that 
each member is qualified to choose, without 
interference from the others, those of his 
works which he thinks are good enough to 

*Members, as of January, 1948, were as follows: 
Mimi Parent, Jeanne Rhéaume, Paul Beaulieu, Gordon 
Webber, Lucien Morin, Albert Dumouchel, Arthur 
Gladu, Jean Benoit, Roland Truchon, Alfred Pellan, 


Louis Archambault, Gaby Filion, Léon Bellefleur, 
Pierre Garneau, Jacques de Tonnancour. 
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display. They do not all paint along common 
lines, in fact they are not all painters (one is 
a sculptor, another a typographical designer), 
but they feel that they are linked in their 
works by one common denominator, that is 
“life, independently expressed”. 


Exhibition of the Canadian 
Group of Painters 

“For those who think of Canadian paint- 
ing as largely a matter of dramatic, rather 
self-consciously nationalistic landscapes, the 
biennial Canadian Group of Painters’ Show, 
which opened in Toronto in November and 
has since been shown in Montreal, will have 
come somewhat as a surprise, if not a shock”, 
writes Andrew Bell, our Toronto correspond- 
ent, in his review of this exhibition. 

“Here was every manner of work: portraits, 
figure groups, formalized studies of all sorts; 
many landscapes, yes; but also many abstrac- 
-tions. It was a heady show—with fine paint- 
ing, and an encouraging emphasis on honest 
experimentation. 

“Take first the abstractions. There were 
many of them and they were peculiarly stimu- 
lating—as honest experimentation (surely the 
life-blood of a living art), and as an indica- 
tion of the search of the painter for an idiom 
adequate to the new and still strange facts 
of an age of science. A big non-representa- 
tional painting by Lawren Harris, simply 
labelled Painting, is an example. 

“Another artist, seemingly preoccupied with 
probing life’s secrets, (though in quite a 
different way), is Marian Scott*. Using effec- 
tively stylized forms, and relatively muted 
colour, her strong work deals with fossil 
shapes, cells, crystals, and, in one canvas, the 
human figure in relation to space. The results 
she achieves are mature and provocative. 


“In the realm of landscape I was particularly 
drawn by the contributions of Anne Savage, 
Paraskeva Clark and Charles Comfort. The 
pictures of the first had a lyrical charm quite 
of their own, with lovely iridescent colour. 
Mrs. Clark has only one landscape in the 

*The painting of hers reproduced here, while not 


from this exhibition, is, however, a recent and char- 
acteristic work. 
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show, but it was outstanding; a sensitive 
description of an autumn-coloured ravine, 
gentle, gay, and yet brooding. The Comfort 
canvas (there was only one) was completely 
of another sort; a bold, almost passionate 
panorama of a lake, with a deep-green, spruce- 
clad island in the dark distance, and the shiny, 
silvered form of an uprooted tree-trunk in 
the foreground. The picture speaks exceed- 
ingly well of the Canada nothing can greatly 
change. 

“There were also interesting figure studies, 
Fritz Brandtner’s The Age of Anxiety is 
powerful and true. Wrought in strong colour, 
together with a heavy use of black, it depicts 
a cross-section of what could be any con- 
temporary urban crowd; taut, harassed faces, 
very unsure of what lies ahead. The Ratings 
at Lunch by Pegi Nicol MacLeod was quite 
in another vein, a rollicking account, in bright 
colour, of healthy young sailors: the picture 
has a wonderful rhythm to it. 


“The contributions of Jack Humphrey were 
pleasing indeed, with a nervous, sensitive 
strength and an imaginative penetration, 


which should carry him far. The one Milne, 7 


a painting of scaffolded buildings, was first 
class. As the exponent of suggestive line and 
colour he still remains at the top of the 
Canadian list. Isabel McLaughlin had two very 
good canvases. Some of her colour was per- 
haps not quite pleasing, yet somehow I for- 


got this in admiration of her impressive | 


capacity for design. Head of Boy by William 
Armstrong, a mood study, had real individu- 
ality and power. 


“The Canadian Group of Painters has artist 7 
representation from coast to coast, and is, of 7 
course, the successor, in a loosely knit way, 7 


to the Group of Seven. Exhibitors at its shows “J 


are members, and invited painters, who, to 7 


quote A. Y. Jackson, ‘will make history 
before long’. It is fine that such an organiza- 


tion should exist, and aim to represent country- 7 
wide, progressive art trends. Why then no} 
examples of the important French-speaking § 
Canadian artists such as, for example, Borduas, 7 


de Tonnancour, Pellan? This is my only 
serious criticism of an otherwise admirable 
show.” 


| 
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Marian Scott 


—_ Variations on a Theme, 
Cell and Fossil No. 6 


Courtesy: Journal of the 


R.A.LC. 


Fritz BRANDTNER 


The Age of Anxiety 
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ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Established London, Eng., in 1789 


For more than 150 years George Rowney and Co. Limited 
have been making Finest Quality of Sable and Hog 
Brushes, Oil Colours, Water Colours, Pastels and Artists 
Canvas. 


Supplies are now coming through in fairly reasonable quanti- 
ties and Art Stores throughout Canada will soon have adequate 
supplies. 


Write us for Canadian catalogue and price list 


Rowney’s — Quality Incomparable! 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. DAVEY COMPANY 


36-38 WELLINGTON East Toronto, 1, Can. 


We are proud to announce! 


=CALAB>= 


Permanent Water Colours 


After many years of research our Colour Scientist has now given us 
twenty Permanent Water Colours in tubes, with their imperishable 
radiance—in the palette of colours as carefully selected as Calab 
Permanent Oil Colours. 


‘Calab’ Permanent Water Colours from nature’s laboratory—academically 
approved. In tubes—available at your dealer early in February. 


THE CANADIAN ART LABORATORY LTD. 


536 EASTERN AVE. TORONTO 
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i L'AUTOMATISME 


Continued from page 1388 


il y a plus d’homme-enfant qu’on ne le croit com- 
munément). Puis, il y a l’attitude contraire qui admet 
aveuglement tout ce qui est nouveau, et cela par 
sobisme, parce que ¢a fait bien d’étre a la page. Cette 
attitude n’est guére meilleure que la premiére. Enfin, 
ily a T’attitude de celui qui veut voir, sentir, réflé- 
chir et comprendre. Celui-ci peut s’émouvoir devant 
le beau et se révolter contre le laid. Il ne traite pas a 
la légére ce que I’aritste a mis tant de compréhension, 
damour et de recherche a parfaire. Celui-ci est de 
bonne foi et s'il erre—ce qui peut souvent lui arriver, 
nous ne le nions pas—n’a-t-il pas plus de chance de 
sapprocher davantage de la verité? 

Chacun a le droit de prendre l’attitude qu’il voudra 
comme chacun peut penser ce qu'il voudra. Il ne 
reste pas moins vrai que l’attitude positive est seule 
possible d’enrichissement parce qu’elle est vivante en 
se maintenant au diapason des oeuvres accomplies 
dans la franchise d’une conscience et la purete du 
coeur. 

Car ceux qui croient que le critique est berné par 
ces “farces” et qu'il n’y voit goutte, payé qu’il serait 
pour écrire ce qu'il écrit, se trompent, et combien. 
Cet article ne m’a pas été dicté par qui que ce soit, 
ni payé, pas méme par la revue qui me I’'a demandé 
et que je suis heureux d’encourager de ce signe de 
bonne entente et d’hommage pour I’excellent travail 
hu'elle poursuit. Quelques critiques improvisés se sont 
tellement plus a diminuer notre action qu’ils ont cru 
que ces artistes modernes mourraient des coups de 
leur plume. Ce qui arrive est le contraire de leurs 
predictions: plus ils s’acharnérent a eux plus les 
artistes, justement piqués, s’affirmerent splendidement. 
Le jour se fait déja, qui lui s’est chargé de répondre 
4 ces attaques injustifiées. . . 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jean-Paul Lemieux is an instructor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Quebec City, and his paintings are 
in various Canadian collections. 


Dr. Paul Dumas is a Montreal physician, who has 
built up a choice collection of Canadian painting. He 
is the author of a monograph, in the series L’Art 
Vivant, on John Lyman. 


Robert La Palme, who designed the cover for this 
issue, is Quebec’s best known caricaturist. He has also 
done stage décor and his irreverent murals on the 
history of warfare, after recent exhibitions in Brazil, 
are to be shown in Italy. 


Marius Barbeau, anthropologist at the National 
Museum of Canada, is a distinguished authority on 
the folklore of Quebec. 


The position of Maurice Gagnon as an art critic 
and teacher is described on page 134. 
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Brushes 


at last 

shipments of brushes 
are now arriving from 
our factory in London, 
England, made by our 
finest craftsmen to a 
standard for which we 
have been famous for 
nearly two centuries. 


We have also “Goya” 
finest quality Artists’ 
Oil colours, Reeves’ 
Artists’ extra soft 
pastels, and a new 
folding easel. This is 
suitable for outdoor or 
indoor use and is 
adaptable for water- 
colour painting. 


We shall be glad to 
send you a free copy 
of our new postwar 


‘illustrated catalogue as 


soon as completed. 


120 RICHMOND STREET WEST 
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EMILY CARR J. W. MORRICE 


Paintings and Sketches Important Paintings 
PAINTINGS BY CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN ARTISTS 


F. ARBUCKLE, R.C.A. J. DE TONNANCOUR J. D. LAWLEY R. RICHARD 
M rT M. A. FORTIN, A.R.C.A. ‘A. LISMER, R.C.A. ERIC RIORDON 
ES E. FRANKENBERG JOHN LYMAN *GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
EAMENT, R.C.A. LOUISE GADBOIS *J. E. H. MACDONALD, R.C.A. S. M. ROBERTSON 
bRUNG BERAN ERIC GOLDBERG R. MALCZEWSKI A. H. ROBINSON, R.C.A. 
ANDRE apa ARCA J. L. GRAHAM, A.R.C.A. H. MASSON W. RUHMAN 
en ADRIEN HEBERT, R.C.A. H. MABEL MAY, A.R.C.A. M. RYSHPAN 
FRANK HENNESSEY, R.C A. RITA MOUNT, A.R.C.A. MARIAN M. SCOTT 
PRUDENCE HEWARD L. MUHLSTOCK VALENTIN SHABAEFF 
EDWIN HOLGATE, R.C.A. ERNST NEUMANN PHILIP SURR 
R. N. HURLEY PEGI NICOL FREDERICK . TAYLOR 
F. W. HUTCHISON, R.C.A. MIMI PARENT R. VINCEL TE 
: A. Y. JACKSON GORDON PFEIFFER 
STANLEY COSGROVE SYBIL KENNEDY J. RHEAUM EoORDON WEBBER 


PAINTINGS BY EARLY CANADIAN ARTISTS 


L'AUBINIERE ALLAN R.C.A. Ag KRIEGHOFF M. A. SUZOR-COTE, R.C.A. 
W. BRYMNER, C.M.G., R.C.A. J. HAMMOND, R.C.A. ~——s ROSE TOM THOMSON 

F. M. rere laa R.C.A. ROBERT HARRIS. R.C.A. H. MCNICOLL, A.R.C.A. F. A. VERNER, A.R.C.A. 
PAUL CA ar B. HOLDEN, A.R.C.A. T. MOWER MARTIN, R.C.A. HORATIO WALKER, R.C.A. 
Cc. E. DE SELLE, R.C.A . W. HOLDSTOCK ey W. MORRICE, R.C.A. C. J. WAY, R.C.A. 
CLARENCE GAGNON, R.C.A. O. R. JACOBI, R.C.A. . M. MORRIS, A.R.C.A. P. F. WOODCOCK, R.C.A. 


*The Dominion Gallery is the sole agent for Goodridge Roberts and for the sale of all 
paintings left by J. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. (1873-1932) and Emily Carr (1871-1945) 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN ARTISTS AND BY OLD MASTERS 
ALWAYS ON SALE 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL TELEPHONE HA. 7471 


MODERN AND PERIOD FRAMING 
HAND-CARVED MIRRORS 
OLD FRAMES 
’ REPAIRED 
ANT O I N 3 S REFINISHED 
A r t {; a l l er y and MODERNIZED 


OIL PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
RESTORED 


Telephone : 
BElair 1727-1728 


950 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


THE OLD ARCHITECTURE OF QUE- 
BEC. By Ramsay Traquair, Professor 
Emeritus of Architecture, McGill Univer- 
sity. 324 pp., 179 plates. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. $10.00. 


The publication of this book is definitely 
an event. Although we have enjoyed, over 
the years, a trickle of serious books on various 
aspects of the arts in Canada, they have, on 
the whole, been illustrative rather than ana- 
lytical. Here is a work of scholarship which 
earns that title in the only way possible: by 
probing to the very roots of its subject in 
order to present a considered picture in 
which all the available evidence from various 
sources is reconciled. Moreover, it is emi- 
nently readable and sumptuously produced; 
worth every cent of the regrettably high 
price to anyone interested in the history of 
Canadian culture. 

The first serious studies in this field were 
published in the mid-twenties by the Quebec 
government. Old Manors, Old Houses and 
The Old Churches by Pierre Georges Roy 
were eye-openers in their day because they 
first revealed a wealth of architectural sur- 
vivals unsuspected even by those who appre- 
ciated, in terms of quality, the importance 


House near 
Ste. Petronille, 
Island of 
Orleans 


of this uniquely Canadian heritage. But their 
impact lay in the marshalling of photographic 
evidence; they were in the nature of cata- 
logues and their textual documentation lay 
more in the field of genealogy than of archi- 
tectural analysis. Piclemes Traquair, with the 
gratefully acknowledged help of Marius 
Barbeau, Professor E. R. Adair and the late 
G. A. Neilson, has made a minute examina- 
tion of the documentary record — mostly 
parish and institutional archives—but the core 
of his study lies in a thorough, on-the-spot 
analysis of the buildings themselves, supple- 
mented by both photos and measured draw- 
ings of whole buildings and architectural 
details. 

It is this emphasis on internal evidence of 
style and structure which gives the book its 
hall-mark of authority and forces the reader to 


‘respect, for instance, Professor Traquair’s 


startling conclusion that “Most of the old 
houses . . . are of the third or later gener- 
ation of building; very few of them ante- 
date the English occupation.” It has been 
popularly supposed that most of the houses 
having the characteristics of the “early period” 
were much older than the mid-eighteenth 
century, but dated lintels and family lore are 


Courtesy: The Macmillan Co. of Canada 
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shown to constitute unreliable evidence of age, al- 
though they may refer to a previous building that 
probably differed very little from the one still exist- 
ing. Extreme conservatism, revealed in an unusually 
slow evolution of architectural forms, is of the 
essence of Professor Traquair’s story. And these 
forms were themselves historical survivals. “Quebec 
is a home of lost architectural causes” he concludes, 
and it is clear from the context that he is referring 
to our old friend the “cultural lag.” It’s still the 
same to-day, and not only in Quebec, but fortunately 
the lag is slowly decreasing. 

It is difficult to think of any other regional style 
that produced so few categories of buildings. In 
Quebec you have (1) the farm houses, with which 
can be grouped most of the manors, simply farm 
houses writ large; (2) the churches, and (3) the 
institutional buildings, which would also include 
mills, town houses and certain large manors. 

To these three main divisions Professor Traquair 
has added special chapters on the earliest buildings 
and has given separate and very careful consideration 
to interior woodwork in general and the interior 
wood sculpture of the churches in particular. 

It is the luxuriance of wood-carved architectural 
decoration of these church interiors that would 
astonish the admiring passers-by who have never 
bothered to stop and enter. And even some who have 
entered may have dismissed all this exuberance as re- 
cent plasterwork. For prejudices die hard. Most of us 
have become so accustomed to wood carving in a 
so-called “natural finish” (stained, waxed or varn- 


Church at Ste. Famille, Island of Orleans 


ished) in the tradition of Grinling Gibbons that wa 
are likely to be either misled or dismayed by the 
interior of an old Quebec church, which is, and wag 
always meant to be, painted and gilded. There § 
only one important exception. The wonderful whit¢ 
pine retable and altar of Monseigneur Olivier Briand’ 
little chapel in the Grand Seminaire at Quebec weré 
for some reason left untouched and have weathered 
to a “beautiful honey brown”. One suspects that 
the old architecture of Quebec might have received 
a much earlier acclaim if the custom of polychrome 
painting and profuse gilding .of church interiors had 
not been one of the traditions brought over from Hy 
France. iv 

The very completeness of Professor Traquair’s 
compilation leaves no doubt as to the artistic im- 
portance of the style considered as a national heri- 
tage to be enjoyed and, we hope, carefully pre 
served. But what lessons does it hold for us to-day? - 

First, we could take note of the fact that a mannet 
of building imported from abroad developed—quite 
rapidly, it seems—into something we now consider 
to be characteristic of its new world environmenty 
“Every feature is French, but one would search 
France vainly for a Quebec parish church,” sayg 
Professor Traquair, and the same holds good fog 
most other buildings. Thus to-day, when we arg 
again beginning to import a new architectural man4 
ner, we should have no fear of it as an alien im 
portation irritating to our self-esteem or to its new 
surroundings. We will soon fashion it to our own 
uses and in doing so it will become ours. This has 


Plates, courtesy of The Macmillan Company of Canaé 
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already happened to the modern architecture re- 
cently introduced into Brazil, and much the same 
process is apparent in the western United States. 


Second, it would seem wise to reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that the style is dead. Architectural 
history has no more clamorous overtone than that 
which echoes the biblical injunction against the 
pouring of new wine into old bottles. At best it is 
possible to borrow motifs from the past, but they 
must be used imaginatively—without subordinating 
the new design entity to the manner in which they 
were originally combined. And they should not be 
borrowed at all if their use implies materials, or 
constructional methods that are technically obsolete. 
The French colonists were able to evolve a healthy 
new style in Quebec, based on immigrant motifs, 
precisely because the technical and social condi- 
| tions there were much the same as in rural France; 

the only really novel factor was the severity of the 
Quebec winter. And it is in respect to the winter 
figours of alternatively freezing and melting snow 
or rain that the style has shown itself to be weakest. 
For contrary to popular superstition, rubble masonry 
and high-pitched roofs (particularly those with bell- 
casts) are definitely unsuited to a Canadian winter. 
Northern and eastern wall exposures often had to 
be sheathed with wood to stop at the surface the 
disintegrating power of freezing rain. And cold, dry 
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snow is such a fine insulator that it should be 
allowed to accumulate on an easy roof-slope. Europe 
had in fact developed a fine solution to this problem 
in the Swiss chalet, but of course the colonists were 
ignorant of it. 

For the last decade or more, misguided people in 
the province of Quebec have been attempting to 
revive the old architecture and the movement has 
regrettably received a certain amount of official 
encouragement. As a result the Laurentian hillsides 
are breaking into a rash of colourful’ little houses 
with bell-cast roofs whose ancestry can be more 
accurately traced to Christmas cards than to the 
genuine article so ably presented to us by Professor 
Traquair. This sort of thing could doubtless be 
considered smart exploitation of a stubbornly senti- 
mental clientele and it probably results in a short- 
term stimulation of the tourist traffic, but it is amus- 
ing to see that this latest attempt at architectural 
revivalism is already disintegrating under the pres- 
sure of a superior technology. The latest batch of 
Christmas card houses at St. Sauveur are covered 
with large aluminum sheets corrugated to imitate 
clapboarding. Very sound from the point of view 
of weather-stopping, but also a perfect example of 
this vulgar Canadian passion for torturing perfectly 
good materials into imitations of something else— 
and by no stretch of the imagination can we consider 
aluminum clapboarding to be evocative of the true- 
blue maniére de chez nous. 

A little attention to history might have demon- 
strated the futility of all such attempts at architec- 
tural fancy-dress, particularly to-day when we are 
irrevocably cut off from the past by the rise of a 
scientific technology. The French-Canadian style did 
not peter out in the mid-nineteenth century because 
it lacked beauty or was functionally inappropriate 
even for that late day—two and a half centuries 
after its inception. It succumbed to the industrial 
revolution. Its fabric was not at first ruptured by 
new building techniques, which came late to Quebec, 
but by a confusion of stylistic revivals which were 
themselves reactions against the industrial revolution 
—romantic escapes from those “dark satanic mills” 
into a remote and therefore easily idealized past. Be 


that as it may, there is no doubt that in the long © 


run the skilled craftsmanship involved in the build- 
ing of*stone walls and framed roofs of heavy, mor- 
ticed timber could not—and, as a matter of fact, did 
not—compete with the new “balloon-frame” con- 
struction. This industrial child of cheap wire nails 
and power-milled scantlings is a system which does 
not require skilled labour. It was invented at Chicago 
by George Washington Snow as early as 1833 and 
is to-day the normal method of building in wood. 
Like any other rational system, it is futile to torture 
it into antique shapes that are inappropriate to it— 
even though its misuse in other ways is responsible 
for most of the horrors we now see along the road- 
side, not only in Quebec. 
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Third, if we are to resolve the current architec- 
tural chaos into some sort of civilized order, we 
might well take a grateful look at the extreme sim- 
plicity and homogeneity of the old architecture of 
Quebec. It was all of a piece because it had what 
architects call “unity of scale”; each building pro- 
claimed its true size because its components—win- 
dows, doors, floor and roof heights, &c.—were of 
the same order of magnitude as those of its neigh- 
bours and were, in turn, intimately related to prac- 
tical human requirements. Moreover, these com- 
ponents were put together in obedience to a simple, 
and easily grasped, grammar of design. It was-thus 
possible for both towns and villages to display a 
sufficient variety or individuality, yet achieve har- 
mony within an all-embracing unity. It is surely 
the prime architectural task of our generation to 
bring about a similar unity, though it must be 
expressed through a completely different grammar— 
perhaps even a different language—of design. 


All this moralizing has led us away from the 
book, but it has of course been prompted by a fear 
that Professor Traquair’s great achievement may 
become the bible of the revivalists. Indeed, one could 
wish that it contained a warning against such folly. 
On an entirely different matter of public concern— 
the saving of these buildings from architectural van- 
dalism—one could also wish that Professor Tra- 
quair’s evident tact had failed him to the extent of 
including a few horror photos of the results of 
ignorant restoration or enlargement, especially of 
the churches. And now that we are on the debit 
side, could we not reasonably ask the publishers (or 
someone) to indulge in a sufficiency of risk and/or 
ingenuity to ensure that this authoritative study of 
French-Canadian architecture should also appear in 
a French edition? 


Finally, it is interesting to note that the book is 
the result of a long, intelligently planned work- 
project. Every summer, from 1924 to 1930, Professor 
Traquair led groups of his students into the villages 
to produce an unrivalled collection of measured 
drawings now a part of the Blackader Architectural 
Library at McGill. He also wandered afar with his 
camera, comparing and recording, till he could spot 
the subtle differences between the work of one 
maitre-sculpteur and another. In latter years the 
work (and fun) was shared with his friend and 
assistant at McGill, the late G. A. Neilson, to whose 
memory the book is dedicated. Somewhere along 
the line he received financial help from the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council. They are to be 
congratulated on their perspicacity, but it would be 
interesting to know whether they financed the field- 
work or subsidized publication of the results. It 
would be interesting to know because the most ap- 
propriate salute to Professor Traquair’s years of de- 
voted work would be to encourage others to repeat 
his performance in a different field. Perhaps he 
would be kind enough to give us the full story in 
a later issue of Canadian Art. 

Hazen 
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Apert DUMOUCHEL. 


LES ATELIERS D’ARTS GRAPHIQUES, NO. 2, 
1947. Montreal: Les Ateliers de Ecole des Arts 
Graphiques. 


The work of the pupils of the new School of 
Graphic Arts in Montreal, this album has been pub- 
lished under the joint editorship of Louis-Philippe 
Beaudoin, Albert Dumouchel and Arthur Gladu and 
is prefaced by a note written by the Deputy Minister 
of Social Welfare and Youth of the Province of 
Quebec. Well-known writers and artists have con- 
tributed articles and illustrations and, to some extent, 
this publication fills the gap caused by the absence in 
Canada of any real art review in the French 
language. 

Generally speaking, the articles are inferior to the 
illustrations. All the same, the three poems by Gilles 
Hénault enrich our stock of poetry and the essays 
by Jean Vaillancourt on L’art et la vie de ’homme 
and on L’Existentialisme et nous are not without in- 
terest. What, however, gives the album its true value, 
are, in addition to the interesting typographical lay- 
out, the reproductions of a mural painting by Pellan, 
two designs for a calendar by La Palme, a, nude by 
Mimi Parent, a drawing by Pierre Gauvreau and 
especially Les Arbres dans la nuit, a pinnacle of 
achievement in Paul-Emile Borduas’ latest style. Al- 
most all the works of art reproduced here are of an 
astonishing audacity; the articles, which lack origi- 
nality, do not always keep pace with them. 


La création du monde. 


Taken together, the whole is an interesting effort 
and, despite certain weaknesses, has succeeded. One 
must hope there will be a third number and many 
others afterwards. 

Guy SYLVESTRE 


VISION IN MOTION. By L. Moboly-Nagy. 370 
pp., ca. 1000 illus. Chicago: Paul Theobald. (Cana- 
dian Distributors: Cambridge Press, Montreal). 
$11.50. 

This book is essential reading for all people inter- 
ested in contemporary problems, the librarian who 
serves the reading public, the typographer who enjoys 
well-designed printed material, the teacher who has 
the responsibility of directing investigation and learn- 
ing. It also pertains to the painter, the sculptor, the 
photographer, the industrial designer, the architect, 
the sociologist, the poet and all those who look for a 
comprehensive approach to better living in the 
modern world. 

Such a preamble on the part of the reviewer is a 
sign that Vision in Motion by Moholy-Nagy is 
beyond complete analysis in a short review. Its 
author has received world-wide recognition as one 
of the most versatile representatives of the new 
vision in art and design. His paintings, sculptures and 
experimental photographs have been exhibited in all 
the larger museums of America and Europe. His 
work as a designer ranges from exhibitions and 


Pen drawing as reproduced in “Les Ateliers d’Arts Graphiques” 
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IF IT’S AN ART BOOK .... 
WE HAVE IT! 


Our selection of fine imported and American 
art books is unequalled in Canada 


Books sent postage free with all orders accompanied 
by remittance 


Classic Bookshop 


1380 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


interior architecture to such products as railway 
coaches, fountain pens and furniture. Also his experi- 
ence as a director of the Institute of Design in 
Chicago made him eminently qualified to write this 
blueprint of education through art. 

“If progressive education is to be successful it 
has to co-ordinate the student's verbal performance 
with his means of expression such as painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, play, and music”. This statement by 
the author is fully explained in the third chapter. 
Here, by means of illustrations of work done by 
students at the Institute of Design in Chicago, he 
shows how the interplay of materials and tools de- 
velops the student’s capacity to design for mass pro- 
duction. 

Concerning painting, the author declares “the 
renaissance painter constructed the scene to be 
painted from an unchangeable, fixed point, following 
the rules of the vanishing point perspective, but the 
speeding on the roads and circling in the skies have 
given modern man the opportunity to see more than 
his predecessor. The man at the wheel sees persons 
and objects in quick succession, in permanent motion”. 

The section on sculpture demonstrates the steps 
taken to move from static form into kinetic sculpture 
and naturally leads into the section on motion pictures. 

This progress towards an integration of the arts, 
where, for example, sculpture and cinema can be 
linked, is indicated elsewhere in the book by refer- 
ences to the pioneer writings of such authors as 
Whitman, Lautréamont, Stein, Joyce, and the rela- 
tionship of modern design in typography to the 
works of these writers. 

Gorpon WEBBER 


CHRONIQUES. Par M. A. Couturier. 191 pp. 

Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre. $1.25. 

This book is essentially one of philosophical and 
religious reflections, written by a French member of 
the Dominican Order, who lived for some years in 
Canada. What, however, makes it important for 
reviewing here is the excellent essay on modern 
painting in Canada, which it contains. 

Father Couturier, like so many of the Dominicans, 
is a cultured man, who takes an interest in the fine 
arts. Yet he is much more than an amateur; he has 


THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
1872-1947 

This seventy-fifth anniversary catalogue of the O.S.A. 

includes a Foreword by Lorne Pierce, a history of 

the Society by L. A. C. Panton and 31 illustrations. 

48 pages, limp paper, 60 cents; paper boards, $1.00. 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE 


By Donald W. Buchanan. An important book in 
the Canadian Art Series. With 18 illustrations, 6 in 
colour. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


By Duncan Campbell Scott. An outstanding book 
in the Canadian Art Series. 16 illustrations, 3 in colour. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


Write for our complete list of 14 titles in the 
Canadian Art Series. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


Subscribe to Canadian Art now at the present 
low rate of $1.00 a year in Canada, $1.25 else- 
where. Higher rates will be in force after May Ist. 
Send your money order today to Box 384, Ottawa. 
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by L. MOHOLY-NAGY 


Price $11.50 Postpaid 
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1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES OF FINE ART 


Paintings by 
Outstanding Canadian Artists 


MONTREAL 


a clear knowledge and understanding of modern 
movements in painting, sculpture and architecture 
and he spends much of his time in advancing the 
cause of living art. Although he has now left Canada, 
he has not forgotten its painters. Recently he has 
been trying to organize in Paris a large exhibition of 
contemporary Canadian work. 

These columns are not the place for comment on 
the other essays in the book. The one on Canadian 
art, however, deserves to be summarized here. 

A foreign visitor coming to Canada, he writes, 
will see in the museums and the studios, precisely 
what he will see in almost any other country: not 
“Canadian painitng” but varied works painted by 
Canadian painters: some good, some bad, as every- 
where else across the wide world. Bad Canadian 
painting is not especially different from bad German 
or English or French painting. It has the same 
characteristics. It flows from the same sources: 
naturalism, academism, fashion and plagiarism. “As 
for good painting, it is also in Canada almost the 
same as it is in other countries.” 

As for national schools of painting, Father Cou- 
turier when he discusses this point, refuses to admit 
the existence today of a Dutch, an Italian or even a 
French school. There have been rather, he explains, 
in the past various universal schools of painting, 
which have had a widespread influence during certain 
epochs of history. In our day, this type of universal 
school, whether one likes to admit it or not, has 
been the School of Paris, so when you speak of 
modern painting, you mean just that. But this School 


of Paris has no particular geographical or national 7 
characteristics. It has rather a spiritual or intellectual 
reality. 

“I must say,” he adds, “that it was a strange and 
marvellous school: no one taught in it, no one 
wanted to have any pupils there”. What it had and 
what artists carried away from it to the far corners 
of the earth was “this spirit and this life of extreme 
conscience and of extreme liberty, one implying 
the other.” 

That is why “good painting” in Canada has no 
particular characteristics of its own. In so far as they 
have been original, personal or independent, Cana- 
dian artists have revealed and still do reveal these 
same qualities of the life and of the spirit as used 
to be dominant in Paris. 

What, however, of the movement “towards a 
Canadian Art”, a formula which has now become 
fashionable in Canada? Is such a movement desirable? 

To this question he replies “no and no”. He would 
warn us that there is no chance of true greatness in 
any exaggeration of particularisms. “What one manu- 
factures out of such a movement”, he adds, “is a 
kind of regionalist art, a type of painting and sculp- 
ture for tourists which is without human value and 
of which Canadians themselves would soon be sick.” 

What is best in art comes from the deepest, the 
most secret and the most personal sources of one’s 
being. And that is why one has to condemn, “not 
only in the name of the laws of art, but also in the 
name of human truth, all academism, all nationalism 
in art”. Donatp W. BucHaNaNn 
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This upholstered furniture, produced by Snyder’s Ltd. in Montreal and in Waterloo, Ont., has 
been selected for listing in the Canadian Design Index, as have also the designs shown below. 


DESIGN INDEX 
NEW SELECTIONS FROM THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Left: Glass water bottle 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Montreal 


Stainless steel kitchen tools with plastic 
handles. MCG Co. Ltd., Verdun, P.Q. 
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a clear knowledge and understanding of modern 
movements in painting, sculpture and architecture 
and he spends much of his time in advancing the 
cause of living art. Although he has now left Canada, 
he has not forgotten its painters. Recently he has 
been trying to organize in Paris a large exhibition of 
contemporary Canadian work. 

These columns are not the place for comment on 
the other essays in the book. The one on Canadian 
art, however, deserves to be summarized here. 

A foreign visitor coming to Canada, he writes, 
will see in the museums and the studios, precisely 
what he will see in almost any other country: not 
“Canadian painitng” but varied works painted by 
Canadian painters: some good, some bad, as every- 
where else across the wide world. Bad Canadian 
painting is not especially different from bad German 
or English or French painting. It has the same 
characteristics. It flows from the same _ sources: 
naturalism, academism, fashion and plagiarism. “As 
for good painting, it is also in Canada almost the 
same as it is in other countries.” 

As for national schools of painting, Father Cou- 
turier when he discusses this point, refuses to admit 
the existence today of a Dutch, an Italian or even a 
French school. There have been rather, he explains, 
in the past various universal schools of painting, 
which have had a widespread influence during certain 
epochs of history. In our day, this type of universal 
school, whether one likes to admit it or not, has 
been the School of Paris, so when you speak of 
modern painting, you mean just that. But this School 
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characteristics. It has rather a spiritual or intellectual 
reality. 

“I must say,” he adds, “that it was a strange and 
marvellous school: no one taught in it, no one 
wanted to have any pupils there”. What it had and 
what artists carried away from it to the far corners 
of the earth was “this spirit and this life of extreme 
conscience and of extreme liberty, one implying 
the other.” 

That is why “good painting” in Canada has no 
particular characteristics of its own. In so far as they 
have been original, personal or independent, Cana- 
dian artists have revealed and still do reveal these 
same qualities of the life and of the spirit as used 
to be dominant in Paris. 

What, however, of the movement “towards a 
Canadian Art”, a formula which has now become 
fashionable in Canada? Is such a movement desirable? 

To this question he replies “no and no”. He would 
warn us that there is no chance of true greatness in 
any exaggeration of particularisms. “What one manu- 
factures out of such a movement”, he adds, “is a 
kind of regionalist art, a type of painting and sculp- 
ture for tourists which is without human value and 
of which Canadians themselves would soon be sick.” 

What is best in art comes from the deepest, the 
most secret and the most personal sources of one’s 
being. And that is why one has to condemn, “not 
only in the name of the laws of art, but also ir -he 
name of human truth, all academism, ali nationalism 
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This upholstered furniture, produced by Snyder’s Ltd. in Montreal and in Waterloo, Ont., has 
been selected for listing in the Canadian Design Index, as have also the designs shown below. 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

Someone has directed my attention to a grievous 
error in my article “Regional Trends in West Coast 
Architecture” in the Autumn 1947 issue of Canadian 
Art. I wish to at once correct the erroneous impres- 
sion it must have created, and I very much regret 
this slip. 

I stated that Greater Victoria was, architecturally, 
a “more conservative spot in the province” but that 
some “excellent contemporary structures have been 
erected or are in the process of construction” in 
that area as well as in the “sparsely populated in- 
terior” (“sparsely” was subject to a typographical 
error and came out as “scarcely”). Then I went on 
to say that “these, however, are designed in Van- 
couver and the design has been based upon findings 
arising out of research and study based upon that 
city’s requirements and specific characteristics”. 

This is naturally wrong in so far as it applies to 
Greater Victoria. Architects in Victoria are design- 
ing some modern structures (see R.A.J.C. Journal, 
October “Schools” Issue) and while Vancouver does 
dominate the interior and the coast, to the north, it 
is incorrect to say that it has had any more influence 
en the architecture of Greater Victoria than the 
States of the Pacific North West have had on 
Greater Vancouver. 
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My article was directed towards the factors pro- 
ducing trends and as I did not feel competent from 
experience and by the extent of the article to cover 
Victoria,—it was left out apart from the above 
generalities. These unfortunately were the result of 
considerable condensation from the original draft 
which saw Victoria accidentally squeezed into the 
same berth as the interior. 

The acceptance of modern architecture is by no 
means as widespread in Victoria as it is in the larger 
city, yet the opportunity for Victoria to develop a 
distinctive architecture is great. It has a splendid 
location at the southern tip of Vancouver Island with 
about half the precipitation Vancouver receives and 
considerably more sun and wind. Upon visiting it 
one is constantly reminded of bits of England and 
one regrets that there is not a greater liberation from 
the influence of tradition or from foreign adapta- 
tions in its buildings. 

Also, I regret, Mr. Editor, that it was impossible 
for you to have ‘used all of the photographs that I 
sent you, as I had intended to give coverage in the 
illustrations to various additional firms of architects 
in Vancouver, who are also aiding in developing 
good contemporary architecture in this region. 

Yours truly, 

Frep LAsseRRE, 

Department of Architecture, 
University of British Columbia. 


Dear Sir: 

A Canadian Serigraphic Society is being formed. 
The National Serigraph Society in New York has 
graciously offered to help in its organization. 

Artists and art collectors-are invited to write to 
Karl Schlichter, 3459 Shuter St., Montreal, for 
further information. Will those who can attend an 
organizational meeting in Montreal please indicate 
this in their letters? 

Demonstrations of the technique of serigraph print- 
making will be available to art groups. These 
demonstration lectures will be extended to various 
localities when qualified instructors are available. 

A collectors’ group membership is planned to help 
sponsor the initial efforts of the society. 

Yours truly, 
Cart SCHLICHTER. 
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Cambie G Dunsmuir Director: Charles H. Scott, A.R.C.A. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


~EATON’S 


Delight of 


Decorators 


a most comprehen- 
sive display of Original Oils by Cana- 
dian and European artists and beauti- 
ful reproductions, Eaton’s Picture 
Department offers art collectors, 
decorators and home owners what is 
probably the largest selection of fine 
unframed colour prints in Canada— 
reproductions of the works of old 
and modern masters. 


A browse through our Print Room 
will prove a delightful treat. 


Included are many fine works by Canadian 
artists such as Hal Ross Perrigard, Franz 
Johnston, Bruce Mitchell and others. 


Eaton’s—Pictures, Fifth Floor 
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“HUGHES -OWENS” 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


of 


WORLD FAMOUS 


COLOURS 
and 


MATERIALS OF QUALITY 


FOR THE ARTIST — DESIGNER — ARCHITECT 
DRAUGHTSMAN—ENGRAVER—ART STUDENT 


THE HUGHES OWENS COMPANY 
LOCATED IN 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO OTTAWA 
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